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_ r. Peutnaa's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


READY THIS WEEE: 


l. HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES FROM 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited by Edward 
T. Mason. Three volumes, printed uniform with 
*Prose Masterpieces from Modern Essayists.’ 
The editor covers with his selections American 
literature from the times of the first writings 
of Washington Irving to the present day (Sept. 
15th). 3 volumes, 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
$4.50; cloth neat, $3.75, 


Il, AMERICAN HISTORY, 1606-1863, DO- 
CUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF. With Intro- 
duction and References. By Howard W., Pres- 
ton. Octavo, $2.50. 


ONTENTS: First Virginia Charter, 1606—Second 
virwinie Charter, 1 —Third Virginia Charter, 
alr ms | mane, 1620—Ordinance for 
——_. 621—Massachusetts Charter, 1629—Ma- 
ryland C harter, 1639—Fundamenta! Orders of Con- 
necticut, 1639—New —_ Confederation, 1643 
—Connecticut Charter, 1662—Rhode Island Char- 
ter, 1663—Pennsylvania Charter, 1681 — Penn's 
Plan of Union, 1697—Georgia Charter, 1732— 
Franklin’s Plan of Union, 1754—Declaration of 
Rights, 1765— Deciaration ‘of Rights, 1774—Non- 
Importation Agreement, 1774— Mecklenburgh Re- 
solution, Tieden it Bill of Rights, 1776—Dec- 
laration of Inde 776— Articles of Conted- 
eration 1776 Treaty of ha 1783—Constitution, 
1787—Alien and Sedition Laws, 1798—Virginia 
Resolutions, 1798—Kentucky Resolutions, 1798— 
Kentuc hes rae 1 —Nullification Ordi- 
nance, 1 Ordinance of Secession, 1860—South 
Carolina Declaration of Inde ndence, 1860— 
Emancipation Proclamation, 1863, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


ll. ROBERT FULTON AND STEAM 
NAVIGATION. By Thomas W. Knox, editor 
of * The Travels of Marco Polo,’ etec., being 
Volume I. of the Boys’ and Girls’ Library of 
American Biography. Large 12mo, with 72 il- 
lustrations, including designs of steam vessels 
from the Clermont and Savannah to the Alaska 
and Etruria. $1.75. 

“Its facts are so valuable, its illustrations so 
significant, and its educational influence so di- 
rect and powerful, that the book cannot fail to 
prove exceptionally popular and useful, while it 
is written in a bright and thoroughly readable 
atyle.”’—Congregationalist. 

IV. AN INVESTOR'S NOTES ON AME- 
RICAN RAILROADS. By John Swann, M.A. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A study, from the point of view of an investor, 
of the complicated problems attending railroad 
construction and railroad management. 

“The substance of Mr. Swann’s bock is almost 
all good. . . Nowhere else have we seen so 
good a summary ot the lines on which the rights 
of railroad owners are limited, or at least threat- 

ened. . Remarkably correct in his facts and 

Source. “—The Natwn. 

V. REMINISCENCES OF THE FILI- 
BUSTER WAR IN NICARAGUA (1855-60). 
By Gen. C. W. Doubleday. Octavo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


A narrative by a participant of a curious ept- 
sode in American history. 

“The story ot Col. Doubleday is fascinating in 
its rapid account of stirring scenes in which he 
took part. . . . Fullof the spirit of adventure 
and oe < danger of a born fighter and 
free lan and — the reader with its 
truths.’ air le vsland Plaindealer. 


*,* Putnam's new Descriptive Catalogue sent on 
application. 
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in Sunshine and 
Shadow. 


, Author of 


Genius 


By M. M. BaLLov 
1 vel, 12mo 


*Edge-Tools of Speex lg 
$1.50 


Mr. Rallou has for many years been known as one of 
the most industrious, accurate, and entertaining of Ame 
rican scholars. The present volume (his latest work) ts 4 
peculiarly interesting one, full of anecdotes and memo 
rabilia which set forth the intimate inner lives of the 
world’s heroes and notables. They have been gathered 
from the most recondite sources, and skilfully massed tn 
attractive array, forming a great “collection, that ts at 
once valuable and interesting. 


The Peterkin Papers. 


By Lucretia P. Hate. A new edition, revised and en 
larged, uniform with ‘ Davy and the Goblin.” 


4to. 


Square 


Illustrated with 200 small pictures. 1.0 


The continued popularity of these inimitable stortes 
has compelled the Issue of this vew and enlarged edition 
with new illustrations and type. “ The Lady from Uhila 
delphia,” “ Agamemnon,” “Solomon Jahn,” and other 
characters of these stories have become household words 
im thousands of American households; and the publica 
tion of a worthy and comely edition of so delightful a 
classic will be hailed with joy by many old friends and 
new. 


Mural Painting. 


By FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 1 vol <p Svo, With 


numerous diagrams and full page «. 


= ’ 
~ lustra 
“G 


tions. . ‘ auewncee ‘ *y> . 
This series of papers has excited great interest a» 


tention in the American Architect, and in its present « 
larged and amended form, with many new tllustrations, 


TICKNOR & CO. 


BOS TON. 


Ready October 2d. 


The autumn sensation in 
literature will be the pub- 
lication of the Sequel to 
‘Little Men, a book for 
which an army of Girls and 
Boys have been waiting 
anxiously: 


JOSBOYSAND HO 
OUT. By Lora MM. 

Women,” ete. 
Price $1.50. 


Since October, 1848, Miss Alcott has published LITTLE 
WOMEN; AN OLDFASHIONED GIRL; LITTLE MEN; 
EIGHT COUSINS; ROSE IN BLOOM; UNDER THE 
LILACS ; JACK AND JILL; HOSPITAL SKETCHES~—and 
the combined sale of these eight works is over 


HALF A MILLION 


volumes. The nine volumes are 
handsome cloth. Price $1.50 each. 

Seld by all booksellers. Matled, post-paid, by the pub 
lishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


>¥ TURNED 
Avcottr, Author of ‘ Little 
With a new Portrait of the author. 16mo. 


uniformly bound tn 


1886. 


- 
Ye, 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Monthly Magazine. 


A Popular Journal of General Literature, 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 
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ALL NEWSDKALERS 


Twenty-five 


FOR SALE BR) 
Price 


anerhen 


Cents, 
Liberal arr ts made with those deatring to 
Send for particulars. 


get 
up clubs 


{#7 Specimen Number 20 cents 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


Y 


Thice Thousand Miles 
Through Brasil. 


James W. Wells, M. F.R.G.S 
Two vols. Svo, extra 
cloth, 


A narrative of the scenes and incidents of a long sojourn 
in the intertfor, in carrying out surveys of the valleys of 
the Rio Paraopeba and the Upper Rio Sao Francisco, and 
in travels and explorations that extended from Rio de 
Janetro to Maranhao 


The work ts freely tustrated by reproductions of the 
author's original sketches and maps, most beautifully ex 
ecuted, and largely adding to the value of the work by 
their accuracy and careful selection, He throws clear 
and new light upon the geographical and physical fea 
tures of an immense line of country fn Brazil that must 
be a welcome addition to the present Iimited knowledge 
of this great country. 


By Inst. C.E., 
Profusely illustrated. 


$8.00, 


*.* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mati, 
postage pr vpaid. on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


DUPRAT & COMPANY, 
5 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK., Deslers in Rare and Mo 
dern Books. First Editions. Books for the Bibliophile, 


Specially Illustrated Works. 


Standard French Novels and Classics and Tauchnitz 
Collection of British authors, tn half morocco bindings 
CATALOGU ES ISSUED. 


SCHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
‘ guages. Miscellaneous Books in voreygn i Languages. 
( catalogues on application. Foret 

CARL ScHOENHOF, Importer, 14 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “‘ Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. _ |Scateof 
tines. 


[No deviation. ] 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line|— 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. |_ 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with|— 
choice of page, $27. a 5 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. iz 

Twenty per cent, advance for top of column or — 
other preferred position, when specified ; wi here|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are} 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or- |— 
der of size, the largest at the top. =_— 15 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|_ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent, Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 

x * Co ies s of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris ‘pie J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 

Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
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and H, F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, “+ a tn second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, H. 
TEELE S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn.— 
uns 


Location and po - conditions a large 
and able to « resident teachers; pils graduated 
or Wellesley German 


=. rench A a. = isthe all family; ‘Art Department com- 
Drebensive and thorough. 
Fall term begins September 22, 1886. 
Grorce W. STEELE. 





ConnEcTicuT, Lyme. 
A Ce HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
pn and careful training, ey me an 4 
comm @. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, 
AS. &. i ERISWOLD, DAUGHTERS, 
and Miss A. F. Webb, a Welles ley graduate, re- 
open school Sept. 22. Pupils can be fitted for College. 
epoca attention to His Studies include Latin, 
mch, German, English branches, Music. Paint- 
ing oy be. Embroideries. A spacious, delightful, health- 
home for young girls of all ages. Terms erate, 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. Pupils prepared for College. Classical, oe 
try English Departments. $285 a year. Address P. O. 





CONNECTICUT, Middleto 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served t a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. . WILSON. 





DIsTRICcT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
WE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY: 
College, Scientific School, Medical School, Law 
School. For catalogues address 
ve AMES | C. WELLING, LL.D., President. 
Disrrict oF CoLumBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
Fourteenth Street, N. C. 
aE NORWOOD INSTITUTE.—A se- 
t Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Litdle Girls, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CaBELL, Principals. 


ILLiNoIs, Chicago, 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. 
LLEN ACADEM Y.—President’s House, 
Academy, and Gymnasium. Prepares boys for 
College or for business. A few boys received into family 
of the President, and enjoy rare advantages. 24th year 
opens Sept. 23. Send for Catalogue. 
RA W. ALLEN, A.M., LL.D., President. 


mia Baltimore. 
RS. WALLER R. BULLOCK, 43 => 


thedral St. Boarding School for girls. 
pe 22. French, German, and Latin included int the 











— Baltimore. 
[ NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.—Law 
School. Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 


Address Henry D. HaRLay, Sec’y. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Franklin St. 
he WORTH BOARDING AND D DAY 


School for Young t i}. 4 ey reopen mys, 8 
P. LEFEBVRE, ncipa). 











MARYLAND, Catonsvi 
T. TIMOTHY’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and poy School for ber 
Ladies reopens September 21. Principals, Miss "e 
CARTER and Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 

ladies. The a Gem gg A opens on Thursday, 

t. 9, For admission oy > Miss PHILENA McKEEN, 

atoee. For circulars W. F. DRAPER, Andover, 
ass 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


EDFORD PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

4 —Opens Oct. 1. 17 miles from Boston; location un- 

surpass: Thorough instruction in all branches by emi- 

nent teachers. Pupils pre for Vassar and Welles- 

ley. Terms very reasonable. Send for circular and full 
information. Mrs. A. T. BYRNES. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 


MES. QUIN CY A. 1 SHA W PROPOSES 
to ee | a ———— eines Class for on youne 
Kindergartners. 


“Echo! Course, CA. by shall be eon: 
will be reparation 
ission. The will n on yy? October 
18, 1886, at the School, No. 6 Mar! Street’ an d will 
session till J | Laura Fisher, - 4d 

n 





Kindergartens 
. The course of study will include les- 
Philosophy of be pep P in 
wee and Plays Kindergar- 
iallessons. Tuition $150 for the course. 
wy LaURA 3g y 873 
, and to Miss L. B. Pin- 
ugh oy aT Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston 
EPARATION FOR THE Th INSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 


ARVARD UNIVE 
H4 RVARD UNIVERSITY. — rLagpe 
Graduate Department is = to gradua' 
~~ college or scientific Rife school of good stand ws 
—_ Ty | fees, expenses, libraries, la- 
4A ae and degrees, an ‘and for’a list of ‘the 
courses of instruction provided for 1886-7, apply to 
THE SECRETARY OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


‘HUSETTs, Cam ny yy 
OME FOR Bo Ys ra ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, 
fit for coll or educate privately. te tui MN 
with best of care in all respects. Only one vacancy. 
Charming location, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, 
Ph.D., ——— r. 


HUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
Me, “JOSHUA "*KENDALL’S DAY “ND 


pplication can 
Pretdent t Street, 
GREE, 302 Marlboro’ 

















Family School for Bo; Fits a ae eee. Circu- 
123 Inman St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, D 


CIENTIFIC PREPARA TORY 
hool.—A home school for my where special at- 
tention | is Iven to ——. upils for the Massachusetts In- 
— of te echnology Por Harvard Oaseae. with maxti- 
mum Mathematics sand ee and minim or cat 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP, 3B. B.(M. 
ai Address till Sept. 1, Garverd University, Ceaahekde, 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSIO 
Pres. C. W. E.ioT, Harvard Darvesatty, 
FrED Law OLMSTED, Brookline, Mass. 
EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston, Mass. 
Prof. GAETANO LANZA, Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Dr. A. P. PEABODY, cartes Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSPECT "HILL Se} ‘School for Young Ladies. 
for college, Science, Art, Music. Beautiful 
and healfatul ~~ a Established in 1869. James C. 
Parsons, Principal 











MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. The fall term (twentieth school year) be- 
gins September 22d, 1886. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS. ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory 4 boarding school for boys. Next school 
year ns 15th September, 1886. 
For all information address 
WILuiaM EvERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 


RE YLOCK YNSTITOTE. —A PRE- 
paratory School for _—_. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School, aw aoe 34th year begins 
Wednesday, Sept, 15, 1886. amily school for both 
Pre for college, Ea. schools, business, 
Send for cata he — manhood and wo- 


a a Ram, West Newton, Mass. 


USETTS, Worcester, 5 Ashland Street. 
RS THROOP’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
fish andl S Ancien ae P~ ee - 
n Ancie bd ger 
my Coles, e tions. One more boarding pupil wil 
be received. Board and tuition, $500. 


and for a for an 
manhood. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Belm 
FE OME SCHOOL. st MILES FROM 
Boston ; delightful pocation, noted for pure air and 
pure water ; cou itry delights and pa A advantages. Ex- 
cellent o portunities fort 
time, or to make a specialt 


oze who wish to make up lost 
of Literature and Modern 
Languages. Send for circ’ 


Lucy A. HILL, Prin. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. Benyett, LL.D. 
MassacH 


NSTI T U UTE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
gineering, Chemistry, ows, S — JamMEs P. 
Munrok, Sec’y. cis A. WALKER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
WA UNCY-HALL “SCHOOL (59th Year). 
—Pre tion for the Mass. Institute o: Zechaoloay 
isa specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
ty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos’ 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE, rate ha 


University, opens Oct. Fourteenth 
rior facilities tor r thorough scientine and 








Furnishes su 
ractical instruction in t years’ courses. 
intrance examinations, Oct. ost 2h and 1 12 Send for an- 
nouncements to , M. D., Dean. 





New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—John C. 
Green foundation. Applications for admission 
should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catal ie con ng Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 
v. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





New Jersey, M 
“SS 8. BLIZABE TH DANA’S 
Boarding and Bey Supset for Young Ladies and 
Cc reo) September 22. Grounds and buildings 
attractive. hest standard in English and classical 
studies. Su a in art and music. Resident 
French and rman Teachers. 

Terms: Board and Tuition rin English and French, $500, 
Circulars on —— 


, Mount Holly. 


MOEN eT Holey fil, 





ACADEMY 
’75), Principal. 





New YorK, Aurora Ce OR 
ELLS COLLEG. FOR. ‘YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full qagiate course. Music and art. 
Session ns September 15, 1886. 
Send for catalogue. 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., Pres’t. 


York, New Brighton, Staten Isla 
RIGHTON HEIGHTS SEMIN. ARY, 
for Young Ladies, $500. G. W. Cook, Ph.D., Prin. 
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New York City, 8 Gramercy Park. 
RAMERCY PARK SCHOOL AND 
ZT Tool-House. a peeenenenes by special Act of the 
—- Cap. 67, Laws of 1 
F. A, P. Alexander S. Webb, C. 


rators: F.'A. dy 

F. "Chandler. Abram S. Hewitt, Parke Godw win, Francis B. 
Thurber, Andrew Carnegie, Conrenes Palmer, E. L. ¥ ou- 
mans, Rev. Heber Newton, Rev. W. Lloyd, G. Gottheil. 

The object of the institution is to so combine Literary 
and Scientific Teaching with Manual Training in the va- 
rious Mechanical Arts as to develop, not a part of, but 
the —= of ~ J faculties and endowments which each 


uu = 
Pithe Schoo School and Tool: House, fae with So Ee > 
nan ris’ ent, will reopen on October 
Apply personally between 10 and 4, or letter. to 
ON TAUBE, 
incipal. 





New York City, 329 5th Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE 


for Women and Children. Under direction of phy- 
sician. Reopens October 4. 


New YorK City, 27 East 44th Street, between Ma- 
dison and Fifth Avenues. : P 
TERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
of New York City.—German, French, Spanish, Ita- 
lian, Latin, and Greek C os, es, and private nstruction 
for ladies and gentlemen. 
Daily interviews with the Director from 10 to 12. 
Circulars will be sent on _—— 








New York City, 51 W 
M*sJ. A. GALLAHER S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Laaies reopens Oct.4. A thorough French 
education. ighest = PR. my lish and classical 
studies, German. Drawing. pecial attention to prt- 
mary classes. Circulars. 


New York City, 68 West 37th St. 
'AUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


—Classes and private instruction for Ladies and 
Gentlemen in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian 


languages. 
Daily interviews with the Director from 10 to 12. 
Circulars will be sent on application. 


NEw YorK Ciry, 108 West 49th St. 
HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
reopens Sept. 27. 2 boarders. ViRGINIUS DABNEY. 


New York Ciry, 315 W. 57th St. 
AN NORMAN INSTITUTE.— 
Founded 1857, Mme. Van Norman, Principal. —Re- 
aus September 30, with boys’ department and new stu- 
dio under Prof. F. Rondel. v. Dr. Burchard, Moral and 
Mental Sciences. 


NEw YorK City, 32E. 45th St. 
OODBRIDGE SCHOOL.—DISTINCT 


Scientific and Classical courses. Junior Depart- 
| ae Introductory to all colleges. Reopens September 

















NEw YORK CITY, 43 West 39th St. 
Fs MES HERBERT MORSE’S SCHOOL 
0} 


for Boys. — Reopens Sept. 29. Principal at 
me 





NEw YORK, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED.— 


Rare cqussmentias afforded. Send for circular to 
STATE NORMAL ScHOc 


NEw York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEM Y.—Prepares for 
College and the rc Academies, for Bust- 

ness and Social relation 
Thorough Military Instruction. Springfield Cadet R:- 
fles. BISBEE & A= 








New York, Suspension Bridge 
TF VEAUX COLLEGE. —A Military 

Boarding School for Bo 
WILFRED 





. Munro, A. M., President. 
NEW York, S 


no C.. . WILKINSON'S HOME 

School for Girls.—$1,0 r year. No extras. 

Only ten pupils. Refers to Mic | outa M. Alcott, Hon. 
John Lowell, Geo. Wm. Curtis 


Onto, Cincinnati, No. 166 West Seventh st 
TSS STORER AND MISS L Ci PTON 
will soanen their school September 22, 1886. 
They aim to give a good general education, of to prepare 
—_ for the Harvard examination or any college open 
omen. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut H 
TSS NOURSE WILL "REOPEN HER 
lish and French Family | ay Day School 








28, 1886. ere are 8 ale for those en or 
a limited time and Pian cous fitting for —~ ex- 
aminations. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chelten Hilis, Shoemakertown. 
'HELTENHAM ACADEMY, — Mimated 
on Chelten —s few miles from Philadel 
The sixteenth annual seasion begins September pth 
Fine buildings, “cxtenaive — gymnasium, military 
a cattioveme ith fail fall ; apply to 
w 
v. Sam’: CLEMENTS, D.D., 
Or Rev. Ricu’p L. Howst1. P.O. oe Pa. 


PENNSYLVANL, Philadel 
A | ssn SCH ” OF ELOCUTION 
elphia. Aims to make natural. 








d Ora 
ft. and fore! b Rea anh ers. Large and 
experienced staff of teachers. Di and degrees. 
Fourteenth <7 Bent Sept. saa d for catalogue. 
St. 


PENS: A, ia, 1350 Pine 
TSS a. 4NA BLES on ROA RDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 


PENNSYLVA Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut H 
RS, WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 


Bell's lish and French Boarding and 
School for Young will reopen Sept. 21. ~~ 


nV 








Pemmerevasa Weat Philadelphia, No. 4112 Spruce 
t 
ISS GORDON’S ENGLISH AND 
Fre and Day School for Youn 
Ladies.—Supertor Music: 


advantages. Resident Frenc 
Teacher. Number of boarders limited to 12. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
VALENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, 
R. 1. Next term begins September 8th. 
It is an agreeable home, with the most approved tn 
structors. 
For catalogue address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, 


Teachers. 
4: NEXPERIENCED TUTOR, AN A.B., 
will take one or two boys to a Tg ( ‘allfornia 
for the winter. Address Ww. , care of Nation. 


PROFESSOR OF CHE MISTR) 
having had several years’ experience of teac hing 
in a College, and holding the highest testimonials from 
Sir Hen Roscoe of Owen's College, Manchester, Prof. 
Kekulé of Bonn, and others, besides being a B.Sc. of the 
University of London. — is open to an engagement in 
Canada e United States. A preference would be 
ven to College work. though experience in analysis ren 
ers him —r fitted for the position of chemist to a 
manufacta or establishment or for that of consulting 

chemist. Address * CHEMIST,” the Nation Office, 
210 Rroadway, New York. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 


68 C hestnut Street, Boston. 


Ww JFANTED.— PROFESSORSHIP OF 
German and French. Coeceapendene © solletted, 
On, New York Clty 





AM., Principal 











School Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS. AMERICAN AND 
Persian. promptly provided for Families, Schools, 


Skilled Teachers supplied with positions 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parenta. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 E. 14th Street, N.Y. 


BROcK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times putting, CAteage. will supply superinten 


dents, le teachers, 8 sts with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year, 


FePuca TIONAL BUREAU, NORTH. 
west corner 156th St. and Tenth Avenue, Kha 
duces teachers, governesses, all assistants for eiuca 
tional purposes. North German lady, long experience, 
desires desires engagement t to schools, families. Circulars. 
“THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
ers. Circu 











_E. 0. Fisk, 18 Tremont Place, Boston. 


4 « 

Wants. 
YS NDICATE WANTED 70 PUR 
hase America Patent for Victoria Opening Hansom. 
Hansom has folding roof entirely of wood, and ts used 
open, semi-open, or entirely closed. Opened in thirty 
—— Apply Groror Banks, Hanover St., Kdinburgh, 

Scotlan: 


Yjf/4nzeo. —A POSITION AS GOV 
erness by a lady educated In England and 

France. Many years’ experience. Excellent references 

Address , Box T8333, New York. 


“COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
School of Political Science. 


This school ins its seventh year Oct. 1, ages. Its 
faculty consists of ten professors and lec —k. It offers 
(1886-7) eight courses in political and constitutional his 
bos seven in political economy, five tn constitutional 

administrative law, four in dipiomac ¥ and interna 
tional law, three in Roman law and comparative jurts 
prudence, two in political phileophy,and one tn biblio 
orapny— —tn all 42 hours p= week through the academic 
year. The full course of study covers three vears. Reg 
ular students (such as have completed the junior year tn 
any college) receive at the end of the first year the de 

of A.B; at end of second, A.M.; at end of 

, PhD. Graduates of other colleges admitted to 
advanced standing as candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 
Students of the School of Political Science admitted to 
ptm po | Schools of Arts and Law, without ad 


tuition-fee. 
SPECL - A, STUDENTS admitted to any course without 
examination, upon payment of proportional fee. Circu 
lars of information _ upen appli 
n & & BARNARD. TL L_D., President. 


hy CHOOL HO: 7 FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

—Miss Putnam having relinquished her school, will 
receive into her family six young ladies who may wish to 
avail themselves of the superior educational advantages 
which Boston affords; and will act as their chaperone, 
and care for them in every a AS though they were 
her pupils. Her beautiful ouse in Commonwealth 
Avenue —- unusual attractions. Address 

Miss Pctxam, No, 36 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Maas. 


B. Westermann & Co., 


838 BROADWAY, 











NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN and AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS for COI 
LEGES and SCHOOLS. New French and German books 
; aot single books or quanti. 

‘uropean countries. The 

dealers supplied and 

at lowest rates. Foreign 
and English Dictionary, 
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THE 
(ZLASS 


TIFFANY 
5 COMPANY 


333 & 335 FourtH Avenvs 
New York 
STAINED AND Mosaic Gtass 
LOUISC. TIFFANY PRINGLE MITCHELI 
Pres’tand Art Director Vice Pree't and Manager 
JOHN DUFAIS JOHN CHENEY PLATT 


Secretary Treasurer 






GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Ol has been removed. It has (Aree 
times the strengtd of Coowa mitet 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more coonom! 
cal, costing fese than one cont a 
cup. It te delicious, nourtahing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for tnvalkis ae 
well as for persons tn bealth. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


& C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


A NET 
SIX = INCOME 


FROM DERENTU RES OF THE 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF STORM LAKE, IOWA, CASH CAPITAL, €! 

These are regular ayy bonds, @500..and 81,000 eacn 
and are tesued in series of 850,000. Each series has an 


independent mortgage security representing over €120 
0 of improved property 


4 superior investment for 





OO0O0 


Trust and simiiar funds, 


where safety is the first consideration. Address 
WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
7 Nassau St., New York. 


INVESTMENTS. 
ALLEN S. WEEKS, 


gS Cong Street, Boston, 
MEMBER OF THE BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Special attention given to Investment Securities 


TICSS 


REFERENCES: Hon. M. P. Kennard, Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States ; First National Bank; James A. bu 
pee; Edward |. Browne, of Boston; and Elijah Smith, 

ills Building, New York. 


ILLINOIS. 


For sale—A choice collection of books relating to the 
Early History of the State of Illinois, and the City of 
Chicago. There are one hundred volumes in the collec 
tion, which comprises nearly everything that has been 
written upon the subject; many of them are now quite 
rare, The entire lot must be sold together. A printed 
list will be sent upon application. Address 


C. E. MOSLEY, 


312 North State Street, Chicago 


IOKE AND NEWMARCH.—HISTO- 
RY OF PRICES and of the State of the Circulation 
from 1793 to 1856. Complete in 6 volumes, with Index, 
cloth. A fine copy (very scarce), price 8125. 
Y CAREY BAIRD & GO., 
Industrial Publishers Booksellers, and Imq 
810 Walnut Street, Philade peta Pa. 


V4 SH & PIERCE, 80 NASSAU § 
rat Aberican wditions, O14 -. ; i Boaros Bos 7, eal 
partments. Catalogues sent on ‘olen. 
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NEW LAW BOOKS. 


THE NEW DIGEST OF UNITED STATES REPORTS.—JUST READY. 
A Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


By Jonathan Kendrick Kinney. Two volumes. 8vo, 


$10 00 net. 
The publishers have great pleasure in announcing that the new Digest of the United States Su- 
preme Court Reports, by J. K. Kinney, Esq., after long and very careful preparation, is now ready. 
This work is nota brief index, nor a mere table of cases with short notes of the decisions, 
like other reference works to the United States Supreme Court decisions, but a full Digest, with 
clear and comprehensive statements of all the points decided. 
It is confidently expected that the work will commend itself to the profession as 


+*,* The only complete Digest of the Decisions of the highest authority in America. 


BIGELOW ON ESTOPPEL. 
A Treatise on the Law of Estoppel and its Application in Practice. 
ville M. Bigelow, Ph.D. 8vo, $6.00. 


Much that is entirely new and ofthe highest importance will be found in this fourth edition, es- 
pecially in the chapter on Res Judicata and the specific chapters on Judgments, in the chapter on 
Commercial Paper, and in the chapter on Estoppel by Conduct, particularly the part relating to 
waiver. 

A work cited with favor by every court of !ast resort in the United States. 


From the Organization of the Court to 1885. 


FOURTH EDITION. By Mel- 


Every topic within the law of estoppel has been dealt with either in the author’s text or notes. 
All the cases have been examined, weighed, and set in place by the author personally, and this 
withu ing pains. 


The demand of the times is for thorough workmanship, and the author has throughout labored 
to meet it. 


COLLISIONS IN UNITED STATES WATERS. 


Being a list of all the cases decided by the Supreme Court of the United States involving Maritime 
Collisions; with a Brief Synopsis of the points of Law and Fact therein decided, arranged un- 
der alphabetical headings. By W. Preble, Jr., author of ‘Patent Case Index.’ Small 8vo. 
$3.00 net. 


HEARD’S PRECEDENTS OF CIVIL PLEADING. 
PRECEDENTS OF PLEADINGS IN PERSONAL ACTIONS 
IN THE SUPERIOR COURTS OF COMMON LAW. 


$5.00 net. 


BIGELOW’S ELEMENTS OF THE LAW OF TORTS. 


Law sheep, $3.00 net ; Leatherette, $2.50 net, 


S8vo. 





THIRD EDITION. 


MORAWETZ ON CORPORATIONS. 
Seconp Epition. The Latest and Best Book on the Subject. 
A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF PRIVATE CORPORA- 
TIONS. 
By VICTOR MORAWETZ. Two Volumes, 8vo. $11.00 net. 
The additions make it substantially n new work. it has been prepared with great care: and it 1s in every way, worthy 


of the meritorious regard of the profession, and cannot fail, I think, to meet with their approving judgment.”—Hon. 
John F. Dillon, General Solicitor Union Pacific Railway Co. 


“ It isa fitting supplement to Dillon's work on ‘ Municipal Corporations,’ and higher praise I could not give.” — 
Mr, Justice MILLER of the United States Supreme Court. 


“IT read from this book with satisfaction because of its ability and learning, and because of the acute and careful 
discrimination with which it deals with the point and principle of decided cases. It is a valuable contribution to the 
branch of the law to which it is devoted.” —Hon. Roscoe Conkling. 


“The books, for a practitioner’s use, are few which embody so much careful and exact thinking as this, and so 
much discriminating and first-hand research among the cases.”"— The Nation. 


AN INDEX-DIGEST TO THE CASES DECIDED BY THE SUPREME 
JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


By WILLIAM V. KELLEN. 8vo. 








From Quincy |to the 137 Massachusetts Reports inclusive. 
$6.50 net. 
The Massachusetts Index-Digest is intended as a handbook of ready reference to the Massachu- 
setts Reports. It partakes of the character both of an Index and a Digest. The exact points settled 
in each case have been digested. 





Little, Brown & Co., Pubs., 254 Washington St., Boston. 
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PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
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lhe Two Spies: 
NATHAN HALE and JOHN ANDRE. By 
Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. Illustrated with 
Pen and-Ink Sketches. Containing also An- 
na Seward’s ‘Monody on Major André.” 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2. 


This work contains an outline sketch of the most pro- 
minent events in the lives of the two notable spies of the 
American Revolution—Nathan Hale and John André—il- 
lustrated by nearly thirty engravings of portraits, build- 
ings, sketches by André, etc. The volume also contains 
the full text and original notes of the famous ‘ Monody 
on Major André,’ written by his friend Anna Seward, 
with a portrait and biographical sketch of Miss Seward, 
and letters to her by Major André. 


Raleigh. 


By Edmund Gosse. Fifth Volume of ‘ Eng- 
lish Worthies,” edited by Andrew Lang. 
Small 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


“ English Worthies ” consists of short lives of English- 
men of influence and distinction, past and present, mill- 
tary, naval, literary, scientific, legal, ecclesiastical, so- 
cial, etc. The previous volumes of the series are: 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 
MARLBOROUGH. By George Saintsbury. 
SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl), By H. D. 

Traill. 
ADMIRAL BLAKE, By David Hannay. 


III. 
Little Tu’ penny. 
A Tale. By S. Baring Gould. 
New Twenty-five Cent Series. 


12mo, paper. 


This charming novelette is reprinted by arrangement 
from the London Graphic, appearing here in advance of 
its issue in London. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers; or any volume sent by 
the publishers, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


FOR READERS AND STU- 
DENTS OF HISTORY. 
FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU 


AND MAZARIN, By James Breck Perkins. 
2 vols., large octavo, with portraits of Riche- 
lieu, Mazarin, Louis XIIT., and Condé, $5.00, 


“It is interesting, it is suggestive, it is trust- 
worthy, andin all essentials it is creditable. It 
can be recommended as a solid, conscientious, tho- 
roughly worked-out book. . . . Its permanent 
value is increased by a good index.”—New York 
Tribune. 

* Our pleasure in reading it has been so great 
that we fear only that we shall use language that 
seems too laudatory. . . . ‘France Under Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin’ will introduce its author into 
the ranks of the first living historians of our land. 
He is never dry, he never lags, he is never prolix; 
but, from the first to the last, his narrative is re- 
corded currente calamo, as of a man who hasa firm 
grasp upon ‘his materials..—New York Christian 
Union. 

“ A brilliant and fascinating period that has been 
skipped, slighted, or abused by the ignorance, 
favoritism, or prejudice of other writers is here 
subjected to the closest scrutiny of an geen 
judicial and candid student. . . . His style is 
tiuent, forcible, dignitied, and good."’— Boston Lite- 
rary World, 

** We have very little but praise for the work 
before us. The styie is for the most part excellent, 
serious, and perspicuous in discussion and in deli- 
— of character, animated in narration.”—The 

ation. 
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P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 





27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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The Week. ‘ 


THE Washington Star makes the suggestion 
that if the national banks are willing to let 
their called bonds lie in the Treasury uncan- 
celled and not drawing interest, nobody, not 
even the most excited Greenbacker, can object 
to that arrangement or deny them that privilege. 
Quite true, but meanwhile what is to be done 
with the money collected at the custom-houses 
and the tax offices to pay off the bonds? Can 
this be allowed to accumulate to any extent while 
the banks are making up their minds what 
they will do? We must either disburse the 
money or reduce the taxes. The latter expe- 
dient has not been much talked about, and is 
looked upon with absolute dismay by the high- 
tariff people. At the rate that money is coming 
into the Treasury, we shall need a surplus reso- 
lution soon of a very different kind from that of 
the last session—a resolution not for paying out 
money, but to prevent it from coming in. It is 
probable that all the outstanding bonds redeema 
ble at call will be paid off before the end of the 
year 1887. What is to bedoue with the surplus 
in the interval until 1891 7 








Mr. Hewitt talks in a very despondent tone 
about the prospects for sensible legislation on 
the tariff. He says in a 7ribune interview 
that he does not know whether he will consent 
to be a candidate for retlection to Congress or 
not, and then adds this statement of the failure 
of one of his efforts to secure useful legislation 
last winter: 

‘* Finding it to be impossible to secure action 
upon eny bill which undertook to regulate duties, 
I finally prepared a measure dealing simply with 
the administration of the customs laws, This 
bill was unanimously approved by the Committee 
of Ways and Meaas, but Mr. Morrison, the Chair- 
man, insisted upon attaching it to his bill involv- 
ing a change of duties. and Mr. Randall did pre- 
cisely the same thing in his bill. The result was 
that it never reached the House and never had 
consideration as a separate measure. I was 
powerless to secure such action; but I think that 
the Speaker might, if he had been so dis- 
posed, have done much to insure action. He isa 
man of eminent intelligence and judicial fair- 
ness, but he seems averse to taking a positive 
part in shaping legislation. So far as I am con- 
cerned, [had to confess that [{ lacked the influ- 
ence and energy necessary to force action upon 
a measure which all parties agreed ought to 
have passed.” 


That is a perfectly true picture of the way in 
which not only tariff but much other really 
desirable legislation is defeated at Washington. 
Still, we trust that Mr. Hewitt will consent 
to make at least one more trial before he aban- 
dons the fight. There are many evidences 
that the Democratic members of Congress will 
reassemble in December with more enlightened 
views upon public questions than they had when 
they adjourned. 





The nomination of a pronounced anti pro 
tectionist for Congressman by the Republicans 
of the Detroit district is a notable evidence of 
the growth of sound ideas regarding tariff re 
form in the West. Four Republican Con. 
gressmen from Minnesota took 


on the right side when the question of 








their stand | 


considering the Morrison bill came up in 
the House at the last session, and it re 
quired the exercise of all the power of 


party discipline to restrain several other Re 
publican members from following the ex 
ample and voting in accordance with their con 
victions. That the Minnesota Congressmen 
correctly represented the sentiments of their 
constituents, demonstrated by the fact 
that either they have been renomifated 
upon their revenue-reform record, or candidates 
have been nominated in their places who stand 
upon the same platform. The choice of a Re 
publican of the same school as the candidate 
in the cbief city of Michigan is a proof that 
the leaven is working in other States. 


is 





The protection organs tried for a while to 
comfort themselves for the independence of the 
Minnesota Congressmen with the theory that 
these Representatives misrepresented their con 
stituents; that, as Mr. Blaine put it in 
speech, ‘these exceptional votes were 
adverse to the wishes of a 
jority of those who elected 
ing members.” But it no 
sible to impose upon anybody with this as 
sumption. The Paul Pioneer Press, the 
leading Republican newspaper of the State, re 
cently published an editorial reviewing the 
situation in each of the districts, which showed 
that ‘‘it is within the bounds of certainty and 
truth to aflirm as indisputable, not only that a 
vote for tariff reduction has not tended 
the defeat of any man in this State, 
that these votes, commended as they 
by the Kepublican voters of the four 
tricts concerned, were the principal founda 
tion of such popular. strength to 
whom they were credited possessed among 
their constituency.” this article 
published the Republican State Convention has 
been held, and has shown that the Pronee? 
Press told the exact truth. The Convention, 
which was the largest ever held in the State 
adopted this plain-spoken resolution 


his 
large ma 
the dissent 
longer 


is pos 


St. 


to 
but 
were 
dis 


those 


us 


Since Was 


‘The producers of the great Northwest demand 
a lower rate of taxation upon the necessaries of 
life than that of the war period. We favor, 
therefore, as a just and necessary lightening of 
their burdens and an aid to their prosperity, an 
early and judicious revision of the tariff, with a 
simplification and reduction of customs duties,” 


Nor did it stop here. As a reply to charges 
like that made by Mr. Blaine, it adopted amid 
hearty applause the followi additional reso 
lution 

* That this Convention approves of the action of 
the majority of the Minnesota delegation in the 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
in voting to consider the bill for the revision of 
the tariff. 


hha 
oe 





A singular thing bas happened in Missouri. 
The Republicans in Mr. Bland’s district have 
nominated L. F. Parker of Rolla for Congress 
and adopted an anti-silver platform. They 
say flatly, ‘‘ We are opposed to the present fur- 
ther coinage of depreciated silver dollars.” 
Then they express their opinion of Mr. Bland 
as an individual and a representative in Con- 
cress in these words 

* Resolved, That we denounce the Democratic 
party of this district for continuing in Congress 
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a man who, while having drawn over $70,000 
from the Treasury, and while pretending to be 
the friend of the farmer and laboring man. has 
spent his time in advancing the interests of the 
bonanza silver kings, to the utter neglect of in 
dusctries important to this district, and we invite 
the codperation of all who have the beat interests 
of the district at heart to aid in his defeat.” 
Bland’s majority two years ago was 2,700. It 
is hardly to be expected that this will be over 
come, but the Republicans of the district have 
deserved success by the boldness of their attack 
upon the very citadel of the Bland bill 

it turns out that the fishery treaty tele 
graphed from Ottawa the other day was a pure 
fabrication, having been made “ out of whok 
cloth.” The inventor of this sensation took the 
reciprocity treaty of IN4, and added to tt what 
he supposed would be added to a new treaty if 


one should be made, and then sold it to the 
newspapers, The truth is, that the fishery 
dispute is not yet ripe for a treaty. Public 
Opinion is not yet settled as to the points 


that should be embraced in it, The fishermen 
have made a great many claims and demands, 
of which 
upon law and others upon patriotism and pro 
It would be inte 


are well found 


some are supposed to be founded 


tection to American labor, 
resting to know how far these 
ed 
fax the other day that 
one of the American 

for infraction of the law were Nova Scotians, 


It was stated in a telegram from Hali 
the of 
fishing seized 


entire crew 


vessels 
shipped at their own homes and employed 
simply because they would work for les pay 
It is claimed that the 
fisheries are the nursery of American seamen,and 


than American fishermen 


that they train a handy and adventurous race to 
defend the flag on the ocean in time of 
But if the fact that three fourths of 
hardy men are the subjects of her Britannic 
Majesty, the question may be asked bow we are 
benefited, and how our fighting strength is aug 
mented by the training they get on board our 
It is also affirmed that these 
tish boat owners who are so zealous for protec- 
tion to American industry, buy their coal prin- 
cipally at Pictou, and, in fact, purchase all 
their supplies of every kind in Canadian ports, 
so far as the Dominion authorities will allow 
the natives to sell. In short, the insinuation is 
made in many quarters that the fishermen are 
‘‘on the make” just like other people; that 
they buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest, just like ordinary British free-traders. 


war. 


is these 


fishing vessels, 





Among the objectors to any treaty of reci 
procity we expect to find Judge Woodbury of 
Boston, because he was employed by the fisher- 
men to go to Washington for them. We note 
his opposition only to mark the discovery of a 
new objection to free trade in anything. Because 
the Canadians have long and hard winters, 
says Mr. Woodbury in a Herald interview, it 
would be impossible to trade with them on 
equal terms, because, you see, they are shut 
up in their houses seven months in the year 
with nothing to do. They can put in this 
spare time making shoes, and thus undersell 
us in our own market. The insertion of 
boots and shoes in the free list of the sup 
posed new treaty is, therefore, an insidious 
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attack upon American industry. ‘‘The whole 


thing is ridiculous,” he adds. So it seems 
to us, for if the Canadians had no sum- 
mer at all, but were shut up in their 
houses twelve months in the year, nobody 
could compete with them in any indoor oc- 
cupation. The whole world would be flood- 
ed with the products of sedentary life, and no- 
body could earn a living without the highest 
kind of a tariff and the most rigid custom- 
house regulations, 





The quarterly statement of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway for September 15 has a table 
showing the operation of the Thurman Sink- 
ing Fund Act for three-quarters of the present 
year. In 1884 the company paid $527,175 
for three per cent. bonds upon the require- 
ment of the Government. Two years later 
the Government called in the bonds, and 
compelled the company to relinquish this 
purchase for $510,000, at a loss of $17,175. 
This $510,000, with an additional sum from 
the surplus, was invested in 4 per cents to the 
amount of $671,000 at 251¢ per cent. premium, 
making the whole amount cost $842,180, 
upon which interest to the amount of $26,- 
840 is received annually. If the same 
amount were invested in the company’s first- 
mortgage bonds, it would yield $45,000 interest, 
and would protect the Government as perfect- 
ly, since the Treasury would hold securities 
paramount to its own lien on the property. It 
has always been a mystery why the Union Pa- 
cific Company was required to buy United 
States bonds with the sinking fund money, 
when a much more advantageous investment 
to itself could have been made with equal ad- 
vantage to the Government. 





The Charter Oak Life Insurance Company 
appears to be aremarkable collection of men. 
They reorganized their company eight years 
ago, and put its affairs absolutely in charge of 
the President, Mr. Bartholomew. They re- 
quired no report from him whatever. A fort- 
night ago Mr. Bartholomew told the Secretary 
of the company that he was ‘‘short” $105,000 
inthe company’s cash. The Secretary consult- 
ed the attorneys of the company about it, and 
the attorneys told the Secretary that the di- 
rectors must be informed of the fact. Before 
telling the directors, the attorneys and the Sec- 
retary allowed the President two days in 
which to make good the deficiency. On Satur- 
day week the directors held a meeting, and, 
the President having failed to make up 
the shortage, and knowing that the Secretary 
would not keep back the information any 
longer, made a confession to the directors that 
he had stolen $105,000 of the company’s funds. 
The directors were ‘‘ staggered,” and some of 
them took the bold ground that the President’s 
resignation should be demanded. They con- 
cluded, however, to let the matter rest till 
Monday. When they met on Monday they 
found two notes, one for $12,000 and the other 
for $10,000, the proceeds of which the Pre- 
sident had also stolen. This ‘* staggered” them 
some more, and they at once sent for 
Mr. Bartholomew and demanded his re- 
signation. He gave it to them, and then 
left town for New York, without any 
effort being made on their part to have him 





arrested, and is now in Canada. The directors, 
on advice of their counsel, have applied to the 
courts for the appointment of a recciver for 
the company, but they are still too much 
‘*staggered”” to make any efforts to have the 
thieving President arrested. 





The Treasurer of the Florida Construction 
Company is inclined to take what the Hartford 
Courant calls a ‘‘ philosophical” view of 
the loss which his company has sustained 
through the defalcation and flight of the 
President of the Charter Oak Insurance Com- 
pany. The total loss, he says, will not ex- 
ceed $40,000, and ‘‘the valuable services which 
Mr. Bartholomew rendered tothe Florida Com- 
pany in the past more than balances the present 
loss. I am willing to set the one off against 
the other.” That is an easy moral view 
to take of the matter, but it would be 
an unfortunate thing for business affairs 
if the view were to become a common 
one among presidents and other officers of 
responsibility in insurance and other organi- 
zations. If it were to become an understood 
thing that every such officer who had rendered 
valuable service in the past, should be per- 
mitted to help himself to the company’s funds 
without danger of punishment of any kind, we 
imagine that the investing public would be 
very shy of putting its money where he could 
get at it. 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin having called 
the Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration 
to account for its failure to take action in some 
of the labor disputes now going on, Mr. Wes- 
ton Lewis, the Chairman of the Board, has been 
moved tu say that he and his colleagues would 
be happy to act upon any cases brought be- 
forethem ; but that, not being invested with 
tyrannical powers, they have no author 
ity to drag the Knights of Labor and their 
antagonist employers before them and “sit 
on them” without their consent. Mr. 
Lewis said ‘‘that he had received assur- 
ances from many manufacturers that they 
were in sympathy with the principle of 
arbitration, and wished the Board suc- 
cess in the field for which it was created, and 
he had yet to hear from a manufacturer who 
did not express confidence in arbitration as 
a means of settling differences between em- 
ployers and their workmen. On the other 
hand, the Knights of Labor demanded an ar- 
bitration law. ‘‘ They did not ask for it,” said 
Mr. Lewis; they demanded it. ‘“They have got it. 
Why have they not availed themselves of it ? 
It is not for me to suggest reasons why they do 
not, though it ts natural that the officers of the 
organization should be slow to allow any power 
they possess to pass out of their hands. How- 
ever, the fact exists that they do not avail them- 
selves of the law which they demanded as a 
right and a necessity.” Mr. Lewis’s diag- 
nosis of the malady at Peabody, where a 
riot took place last week, and a man was shot, 
is the correct one. If the Peabody tanners 
had called for an arbitration under the law, the 
employers would not have dared to refuse it, 
but what would have become of the Walking 
Delegate? Who would have cared anything 
about him? His puffy importance would have 
evaporated on the threshold of the board- 








room, 





There are two leading foreign Socialists 
here now, Herr Liebknecht, the German 
and Mr. Aveling, the Englishman, and they 
have been talking a good deal, but neither of 
them gives the least sign of revealing what s 
really the great secret of Socialism, namely, who 
is to manage the great Socialistic organization 
when it is set up—that is, keep the books and 
accounts, get from every man what he owes, 
give every man his due, prevent waste, assign 
work, divide products, and, in fact, as the phrase 
is, ‘‘ run the concern.” The number of men who 
can do such little jobs of administration under 
the present régime as managing a railroad or a 
great store, or commanding an army division, 
is very small, and they get enormous sala- 
ries. But where are we to find people to 
take charge of the huge industries which the 
Socialists have in contemplation ? The only 
good reason we can think of for concealing 
them is, that if they were known the capitalists 
would snap them up at any price. 





The political campaign in Tennessee is a 
rather touching episode. The Taylor brothers, 
one the Republican and thé other the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, are making a 
joint canvass of the State. ‘‘Bob,” the Demo- 
crat, introduces ‘‘Alf,” the Republican, as a 
true knight and a Christian gentleman, for 
whom he has such personal regard and affec- 
tion that he would immediately sacrifice hfe, 
property, and everything except principle, to 
promote his interests. ‘‘Alf” returns these 
compliments, and wishes ‘“‘ Bob” every success 
in this world except political success, and 
then they fall to the discussion of national and 
State concerns. It is to be hoped that this ideal 
state of affairs may continue to the end of the 
tournament. Indeed, it is something of a pity 
that they cannot both be elected, like a pair of 
joint Caesars in the golden days of Rome. It 
has been reported that Mr. Blaine would go to 
Tennessee and make a few speeches for ‘‘ Alf” 
before the close of the campaign. If he does 
so, he must perceive the necessity of leaving 
the ‘‘ bloody shirt” in Maine. They have no 
use for that garment in Tennessee. 





The composite character of the population 
in the newer States of the West is strikingly 
illustrated by the biographies of the candidates 
for State offices nominated by the Republicans 
of Minnesota last week, which may be thus 
briefly summarized: Governor, native of Penn- 
sylvania, removed to Minnesota in 1861; Lieu- 
tenant -Governor, native of Norway, came 
to America when thirteen years old, and 
settled in Wisconsin, removed to Minne- 
sota in 1865; Secretary of State, native of 
Sweden, came to America when nineteen 
years old, settled in the East, and removed to 
Minnesota in 1853 ; Auditor, native of Ohio, 
removed to Minnesota in 1854; Treasurer. na- 
tive of Austria, came to this country when 
twelve years old and settled in Minnesota in 
1858; Attorney - General, native of In- 
diana, settled in Wisconsin in 1873, 
removed to Minnesota in 1881; judges of Su- 
preme Court, two natives of New York and 
the third of Canada; Clerk of the Supreme 
Court, a native of Pennsylvania. The disposi- 
tion to select young men for office is also 
shown by this ticket, the oldest candidate be- 
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ing but fifty-seven years of age, while the 
youngest is only thirty-five. 





The doctrinal quarrel in the Congregational 
Church, known as the Andover controversy, 
will soon be brought to short range in the an- 
nual meeting of the Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions in Des Moines, lowa. The discussion 
having reached a point where material in- 
terests are affected by it, it is felt by the leading 
spirits and cooler heads among the Congregation- 
alists that a settlement should be speedily had. 
The missionary work of the Church has been 
the first interest to feel the malign effect of the 
controversy. This is natural enough from the 
nature of the dispute, for the whole trouble 
has risen over an attempt on the part of certain 
members of the Congregational clergy to over- 
turn the doctrine, that those who have never 
known the teachings of Christ are as badly off 
after death as those who, having known them 
here, neglected or refused to order their lives 
in accordance with them. The new doc- 
trine, as we understand it, is to the effect 
that there is after death a probationary ex- 
istence during which all who have not in life 
been made acquainted with Christ’s atonement 
may receive the benefit of it. If this is a 
correct statement as far as it goes of the new 
doctrine, it can readily be seen how it might 
affect the missionary work of the Church. 
It might be said as an excuse for not con- 
tributing to the work of converting the heathen, 
that it is useless to spend money and labor on 
a work that can and will be done hereafter. 
That is, it can be said that when the heathen 
reach the probationary state, as set up by the new 
Congregational doctrine, it will be time enough 
to convert them from the darkness of their 
ways. Whether this let-alone policy has already 
taken root, or whether the protracted contro- 
versy has diverted attention from missionary 
work, it is claimed that zeal for missionary 
labor has grown greatly less, that contribu- 
tions have fallen off, and that some agreement 
should be reached as early as possible if the 
field which the Congregationalists have occu- 
pied among foreign missions is to be retained 
by them. 





The first page of our enterprising contempo- 
rary the Sun on Tuesday was an interesting 
picture of American society. The first col- 
umn was devoted to the trial of a minister 
for immorality, to differences between a man 
and his wife, to a rape in a va- 
cant lot, and to a suicide. The second was 
half given to a fire and the death of a 
blind newsdealer, the other half to politics, 
The third was given up to foreign news and 
politics, but half the fourth was taken up with 
murder in a buggy and the escape of two con- 
victs. The fifth was wholly devoted to a 
very paying scandal about Lord Lons- 
dale and Miss Violet Cameron, and a 
small item about another Lonsdale and 
twenty-four chorus girls. In the remain- 
ing two, we find the disappearance of one 
Sniffen, a divorce, two pugilistic items, half a 
column of the horsewhipping of a reporter by 
a girl, the discovery of her lover in jail by 
Miss Miller, the arrest of a small swindler, 
and a few other trifles. As a microcosm the 


page is not often surpassed, and must interest 
foreign students of American manners. 





A newspaper reporter in Jersey City has 
been horsewhipped twice within a brief space 
of time for writing scurriious matter for his 
editor to publish. The second whipping was 
inflicted by a woman in the room of the Board 
of Public Works, where the reporter was ply 
ing his vocation. A number of ardent sympa 
thizers with the woman were present encou 
raging the assault. They were all of the 
opinion, apparently, that the editor had no 
responsibility in the premises, and that he 
was powerless to prevent the publication 
of any piece of blackguardism that the re- 
porter might bring to him. Equally it seems 
to have been agreed among them that if this 
reporter could be flogged and jeered and hu 
miliated sufficiently to make him desist from 
his bad ways, the writing of neighborhood gos 
sip in Jersey City would cease, whereas the 
poor devil would be discharged and another 
employed in his place with a particular view to 
his scent for the same kind of tittle-tattle and 
his skill in ‘‘ working it up,” that is, lacerating 
the nerves of his victims. Horsewhipping the 
reporter as a corrective of ‘‘ journalism” is as 
illogical as horsewhipping the proof-reader, the 
type-setter, or the newsboy. 





Ever since the 7i%mea fitted out an expedition 
for the exploration of Alaska, we felt sure it 
would cause trouble in journalistic circles. 
That our fears were well founded is proved by 
the controversy now raging between it and the 
Sun over the alleged discoveries made by 
its correspondents. The TZimes announces 
that, although it has not, as proposed, 
succeeded in ascending Mount St. Elias, it 
has discovered one (1) great river, one (1) lake, 
and three (3) large glaciers; but the river is 
unfortunately not only shallow, but *‘ loaded 


with mud,” and ‘‘its muddy waters dis 
color all the water of Icy Bay for many 
miles out to sea.” It was not judicious 


for the leader of the expedition to call a 
river of this kind ‘‘ the Jones River,” after 
Mr. George Jones, the editor of the 7imes, 
for it of course furnished materials for fun 
to his envious and carping journalistic rivals, 
who were watching his expedition with 
greedy and cruel eyes. The Sun accordingly 
makes two propositions, which it defends 
in its accustomed style: First, that if the 
expedition has discovered such a_ river, 
the name given to it, ‘‘the Jones River,” 
owing to the character of its waters, is singu- 
larly appropriate; secondly, that there is such 
ariver, but it was discovered twenty years 


ago by Mr. W. H. Dall and marked in 
his map. To which the TZimes_ replies 
that the mark in Dall’s map was that 


of a ‘‘ purely hypothetical river”— that is, we 
suppose, of a river which, it seemed to him, it 
would have been well to place just about there. 
It supports this view with the observation that 
in the columns of the Sun ‘‘the calculated 
malice of splenetic age has been succeeded by 
the extempore lying of bumptious youth’—a 
state of things which, if accurately described, 
everybody, in and out of journalistic circles, 
will deeply deplore. When such differences 
as this occur on the discovery of the very first 
river and lake, one asks with a shudder, Where 
shall we be when the 7imea has filled up its map 
with other geographical finds ? 





. 
“ 


The Congregation of the Inquisition at Rome 
has just issued a decree that has created a 
great sensation in Belgium, forbidding Catholic 
judges to grant divorces to Catholic suitors 
There has been a divorce law in force in Bel 
gium since 1808, and it has been administered 
under six different Popes without interference 
Moreover, Leo XIII. 
Brussels as Papal Nuncio, and witnessed its 
operation. His allowing the issue of this de 


passed thre years at 


cree by the Inquisition is, therefore, looked on 
now as signifying in some degree the triumph 
of the Jesuit reactionists at the Vatican, and 


it promises a renewal of the bitter 
war between the Liberals and the clergy 
in Belgium. It probably means that the 
declining health of the Pope creates” in 


creased difficulty in resisting what our Presi 
The 


pressure of the reactionists is constant, while 


dents Know so much about—** pressure 


the power of resistance varies greatly in lif 
ferent men and at different periods of life 
The 


perplex, however, 


the decree will 
the Catholic judges 


They have sworn already to administer the 


persons whom mast 


are 
law, and have been administering it without 
seruple or hindrance from — ecclesiastical 
authorities, 
resign, It be interesting fo see 
many will that is many 
will risk eternal damnation in order to keep 
their places. It seems rather bard on them, 
too, to be singled out for restrictions which are 
not imposed on their French, or 
or American brethren. The 
American judges could escape by leaving 
divorce cases to the Protestant brethren, but 
in Belgium the judges are all Catholic and gen 
erally pious 


They must administer it still or 
will how 


do so; how 


English, 


English or 


The social troubles of Belgium are. how- 
ever, far the 


troubles, because they apparently admit of no 


more serious than religious 
solution. 
pointed by 


labor riots 


The Commission of Inquiry ap- 
the after the late 
have finished their investigation, 


Government 


but they have reached no conclusion 
of much value. The truth is, that‘a large num- 
ber of Belgium industries have ceased 
wholly to be profitable, and the wages 
against which the workingmen — struck 
and began rioting were in many 
cases all that the enterprises would al 
low, although no profits whatever were 
made by the owners, Some of those 


against which the fury of the laborers was 
greatest had not paid a dividend for several 
years, All this simply that the 
trouble in Belgium is one to which there is a 
constant tendency in every manufacturing 
country, namely, the increase of laborers be- 
yond the limits of comfortable subsistence 
at particular points. As long as_ this 
limit is some distance off, there are no labor 
troubles at all. As soon as the mass of popu 
lation begins to get near it, the ‘‘ labor ques- 
tion” makes its appearance, and with it the 
labor doctors and agitators, and the owners of 
savings begin to ‘‘ catch it” in all the ‘‘ halls.” 
Of course masses of ignorant men reach this 
limit much sooner than intelligent’ men, but 
they all reach it sooner or later, if they do not 
look ahead. 


shows 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





[Wepxexspay, September 22,to Tugspay, September 28, 
1886, inclusive. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue President will not issue invitations on 
behalf of this Government to French citizens, 
asking their attendance at the inaugural cere- 
monies of the Statue of Liberty to take place in 
New York in October. The invitations to citi- 
zens of France will be extended in the name 
and by the direction of the American Commit- 
tee, under whose control the pedestal has been 
erected and the statue placed in position. These 
invitations will be presented in France through 
United States Minister McLane. The President 
will give the American Committee all the aid 
possible to make the inauguration impressive 
and successful, but will keep within the law 
upon the subject as passed by Congress, which 
makes no mention of invitations to any one. 

There is now little doubt that it is the pur- 
pose of Secretary Manning to return soon to 
Washington, and to attempt, for a time at least, 
to resume his duties at the Treasury Depart- 
ment. This attempt will be experimental. 
Some of the Treasury officers are of opinion 
that Mr. Manning does not expect to remain in 
office longer than will be necessary to finish the 
next annual report, while some fix the date of 
his retirement as early as the week after the fall 
elections. 

The Treasury Department is using every ef- 
fort to secure a speedy distribution of the new 
silver certificates, and to that end orders have 
been issued for the force employed on that 
work at the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing to work extra hours at night,until a supply 
of the small notes is secured sufficient to meet 
the present heavy demand. The one-dollar 
certificates will be ready for distribution by the 
first of October, the twos about three weeks 
later, and the fives about the middle of No- 
vember. 

Fifteen million dollars of 3 per cent. bonds 
were called on Monday afternoon, interest to 
cease on November 1. 

Chief-Justice McDonald of Halifax has de. 
cided that a commission may examine the crew 
of the David J. Adams in the United States, 
but the captain must give his testimony before 
the Admiralty Court in person. 

The draft of an elaborate treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States, which, it 
was alleged, had been made at the British 
Foreigu Office, and submitted to the Canadian 
Cabinet, was published in this country on 
Friday. It provides for a free interchange of 
fishing privileges within the three-mile limit of 
Canadian waters and United States waters 
above thirty-eight degrees latitude. Free nav- 
igation of the St. Lawrence and all canals in 
Canada is to be granted to American vessels 
in exchange for the free navigation of Lake 
Michigan. A long list of articles, to be ad- 
mitted free of duty into either country from 
the other, is designated. The treaty is for 
twenty yeans, terminable after that on one 
year’s notice by either contracting party. It 
has turned out to be a hoax. Initiatory steps 
have been taken in Ottawa looking to the 
prosecution of the parties who invented it. 
Their offence is indictable. 


Commissioner of Pensions Black has filed 
with the Secretary of the Interior his report of 
the operations of the Pension Bureau for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1886. From the re- 
port it appears that on June 30 last there were 
365,783 pensioners on the rolls, composed of 
265,854 army invalids, 80,162 army widows, 
minor children, and dependent relatives, 2,953 
navy invatids, 1,877 navy widows, minor chil- 
dren, etc., 1,539 survivors of the war of 1812, 
showing a loss during the year of 1,406 of this 
class. There were 13,397 widows of soldiers 
of the war of 1812, showing a loss during the 
year in this class of 3,815. The annual ave- 
rage value of each pension was $122.23, a 
gain of $11.88 over the average value of the 
preceding year, The aggregate annual value 


, 





was $44,708,027.44, being an increase in an- 
nual value of $6 617,041.51. The amount 
paid for pensions during the year was $63,797, - 
831.61, the difference in the amount paid and 
the annual value representing the accrued and 
the arrearage pensions paid during the year. 


The new Public Printer, Mr. Benedict, on 
Saturday dismissed the entire night force in the 
press-room, 80 employees in the bindery, and 
6 clerks, making about 150 all told. Each em- 
ployee dropped was informed by circular or let- 
ter of the reasons of dismissal in the following 
language: ‘‘ On account of theinsufficiency of 
the appropriation to meet the expenses of this 
office up to December 31 next, upon the scale of 
expenditure required by the present force, and 
believing that I “an dispense with your ser- 
vices without serious interruption to the neces- 
sary work in hand, you are hereby informed 
that your services will not be required in your 
present positions after this date. The cashier 
will pay youany balance due on account of your 
salary at your convenience.” It was com- 
plained by those of Democratic sympathies 
that the discharges affected almost altogether 
persons of that political faith. Mr. Benedict, 
the Public Printer, when asked as to this, said 
he knew nothing whatever of the politics of 
those discharged, and of course no such ques- 
tion as that was considered in the matter. He 
said the discharges were made not only because 
the force was much greater than the needs of 
the office demanded, but because of the meagre 
balance of appropriations yet unexpended. 
Although Mr. Benedict. since his incumbency, 
has had hundreds of applications for places, he 
has not yet made a single appointment or pro- 
motion. 


The Minnesota Republicans on Wednesday 
nominated Andrew R. McGill for Governor. 
He is forty-six years of age and has been In- 
surance Commissioner for a number of terms. 
A. E. Rice was nominated for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. The platform favors a revision of the 
tariff so that taxation on the necessaries of life 
may be reduced, and is strong for civil-service 
reform. 


The Prohibition State Committee of New 
York met at Albany on Friday and nominated 
ex-Judge William J. Groo of Orange County 
for Judge of the Court of Appeals, and decided 
to run candidates for Supervisors in all the 
towns of the State next spring, and to run full 
county and city tickets at all spring elections. 


The workingmen’s political convention in 
this city on Thursday evening was attended by 
409 delegates from trade and labor unions. A 
motion to nominate Henry George for Mayor 
was received with great applause, and a ballot 
to select the candidate resulted in 360 votes for 
Mr. George, 31 for James J. Coogan, and 18 
for W. 8S. Thorn. An executive committee 
was appointed to take charge of Mr. George’s 
canvass, and it was decided to hold a ratifica- 
tion meeting in Cooper Union on October 5. 


The Chicago (Cook County) Labor Conven- 
tion on Saturday split into two sections, com- 
posed of Socialists and anti-Socialists. Nomi- 
nations were made by the main body (Socialist) 
on Monday evening. 


The Democratic State Convention of Con- 
necticut met on Tuesday. The platform con- 
tained the following endorsement of the Presi- 
dent: ‘‘ In the election of 1884 the people de- 
manded a change of administration and cleaner 
methods in the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and President Cleveland is binging 
the Executive Department back to constitution- 
al principles, economy, and honest service. 
We will render to him our united support in 
carrying out his policy of conducting a pure 
administration in the offices of public trust, in 
the economy which he requires, and the 
principles which he has enunciated as the safe- 
guards of the public welfare.” It approves of 
the National Democratic platform of 1884, in- 
cluding the demand for a revision of the reve- 
nue laws. Edward Spicer Cleveland was 
nominated for Governor on the first ballot. 
The ticket was then completed, 





The New Jersey Democrats on Tuesday 
nominated Robert 8. Green for Governor. 
President Cleveland’s administration was en- 
dorsed. 


George M. Bartholomew, President of the 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., is a defaulter in the sum of $127,- 
000. Since the reorganization of the Charter 
Oak, in April, 1878, Mr. Bartholomew has had 
sole charge of the affairs of the company, 
never being obliged to make any report to the 
Directors. A receiver for the company has 
been appointed. 


Col. Charles Gordon Greene, formerly editor 
of the Boston Post, died in that city on Mon- 
day, at the age of eighty-two. 


John Esten Cooke, the Virginia author, died 
suddenly of typhoid fever on Monday at his 
home, ‘‘The Briars,” near Boyce, Va. He 
was born in Winchester in 1880, his father 
being a lawyer of distinction and his mother 
one of the Virginia Pendletons. His grand- 
mother was a daughter of Gov. John Esten of 
Bermuda. Mr. Cooke practised law for about 
four years, and then abandoned it for litera- 
ture. He served throughout the war in the 
Confederate Army, and was on the staff 
of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. His experiences have 
been worked into many of his literary vol- 
umes. All of them treat of the history, tradi- 
tions, and romance of Virginia His novels 
are faithful portraitures of old Virginia cus- 
toms and domestic life. Some of them, like 
his quaint tale of * Pokabontas,’ mingle history 
and romance. He was a constant contributor 
to the leading magazines. In the ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth Series” he wrote the history 
of ‘ Virginia,’ which has been adopted in the 
public schools of that State. Among his 
works in book form are: ‘ Leather Stocking 
and Silk’ (i854), ‘The Virginia Comedians ’ 
(1854), ‘The Youth of Jefferson’ (1854), ‘ Hen- 
ry St. John, Gentleman’ (1859), ‘A Life of 
Stonewall Jackson’ (1863), ‘ Wearing of the 
Gray’ (1867), ‘ Hilt to Hilt’ (1869), ‘ Fairfax ’ 
(1869), ‘The Heir of Gaymount’ (1870), ‘A 
Life of Gen. R. E. Lee’ (1871), ‘ Pretty Mrs. 
Gaston, and Other Stories’ (1874), ‘Canolles’ 
(1877), ‘Mr. Grantley’s Idea’ (1879), ‘ Stories 
of the Old Dominion’ (1879), ‘ Virginia Bohe- 
mians’ (1879), and several recent novels. 

FOREIGN. 


M. Stambuloff, President of the Regency, is 
negotiating with M. Zankoff, the leader of the 
Russian party in Bulgaria, with a view to ar- 
ranging for a cessation of internal strife. M. 
Zankoff promises to recognize the Regency on 
condition that some of the foreign portfolios are 
allotted to the Zankoff party. Semi official 
journals in Athens, commenting on the state- 
ment that Lord Iddesleigh bas been endeavor- 
ing to bring about a rapprochement between 
Servia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey, say that 
his efforts are too late. The breach between 
those States, they say, has become so wide that 
no diplomatic skill can close it, 

Gen. Kaulbars, the Russian agent, in thank- 
ing M. Zankoff and his friends for their kind- 
ly welcome to Sofia, asked them to announce 
throughout the country that the Czar would 
give protection to Bulgaria on condition that 
full confidence be placed in him. The ills of 
Bulgaria, Gen. Kaulbars said, arose from dis- 
sension between the different parties, and it 
was, therefore, necessary to release the politi- 
cal prisoners, to raise the state of siege. and to 
allow all parties to vote freely and indepen- 
dently in the Great Sobranye. Gen. Kaulbars 
intimated that unless Russia’s demands were 
obeyed he would leave Bulgaria. and the occu- 
pation of the country would follow. The cre- 
dentials of Gen. Kaulbars are addressed simply 
to ‘‘ Monsieur Natchevitz,” as an indication 
that Russia does not recognize the Bulgarian 
Government. 

It is stated that the Russian ultimatum of 
which Gen. Kaulbars is the bearer to Sofia 
demands, besides the raising of the state of 
siege in Bulgaria and the liberation of politi- 
cal prisoners, the indefinite postponement of 
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the elections for members of the National 
Assembly. However, there are no signs of 
flinching on the part of the Regency. The 
Government has been informed that a hostile 
demonstration at the Russian agency in Sofia 
against Gen. Kaulbars will furnish an excuse 
for Russian interference. 


Premier Kalnoky of Austria wishes to re- 
sign. The Emperor expresses continued con- 
fidence in him and declines to accept his 
resignation. 

In the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies on 
Thursday, Count Apponyi interpellated the 
Government concerning the attitude of Austro- 
Hungary on the Bulgarian question. He de- 
clared that Austrian interests did not admit of 
any one-sided extension of the influence of any 
particular Power in the Balkans, and said he 
wished to know whether Austrian interests per- 
mitted Russia, through a special commissioner 
(Gen. Kaulbars), to interfere in the internal, or 
even im the judicial, affairs of Bulgaria. Count 
Kalnoky will go to Pesth to prepare the budget 
for the Delegations and to confer with Premier 
Tisza in regard to Hungarian interpellations on 
the Balkan question. It is reported that in de- 
ference to Hungarian opinion Prince Bismarck 
is modifying his attitude towards Russia. 


There is grave trouble in Egypt, and appre- 
hensions of still more serious difficulties. Blue- 
books just published reveal utter confusion in 
the financial affairs of that country. France is 
giving serious anxiety, as her hand appears to 
be supported by Germany and Russia. M. de 
Freycinet’s object is to loosen British hold on 
Egypt by creating trouble in the New Hebrides. 
It is possible that a joint note will be presented 
by Germany, France, and Russia, demanding 
that a definite term be put to the British occu- 
pation of Egypt. 


Nubar Pasha and Lord Salisbury kave been 
conferring on a basis of settlement for the 
Egyptian question. It will probably be: The 
continuation of the de facto British protectorate 
over Egypt by the normal British army of oc- 
cupation, or even a draft upon British troops 
abroad ; order to be provisionally maintained 
by specially raised Egyptian troops with British 
officers; the British position and obligations 
towards Turkey to be upheld in accordance 
with the Cyprus treaty of alliance. 

Mr. Stanhope, Colonial Secretary, has aa- 
nounced in the House of Commons that France 
has offered to cease deporting criminals to the 
South Pacific, provided she be allowed to 
annex the New Hebrides Islands. To this he 
said Australia would not agree. There were 
no negotiations proceeding between England 
and France, but England was urging France 
to abandon the deportation of criminals. 

The République Francaise insists that the 
French should remain in the New Hebrides Is- 
lands. It says: ‘‘The presence of German 
gunboats in the New Hebrides shelling native 
villages renders it impossible for us to evacuate 
without dishonor to the Frenc': flag.’ M. de 
Freycinet, at a meeting of the French Cabinet 
on Thursday, confirmed the report that the re- 
lations between M. de Viliers, the French Resi- 
dent at Tamatave, and the Malagasy Govern- 
ment were growing more strained. In addi- 
tion, M. de Freycinet stated that in Anam 
and Tonquin affairs were much improved. 


The French Resident at Tamatave has pre- 
seated to the Malagasy Government an ultima- 
tum demanding the withdrawal of the ap- 
pendix to the treaty of December 17, the nulli- 
tication of the bank charter, and the concession 
of unlimited territory for French installations 
at Diego Suarez Bay. The Hovas have re- 
solved to maintain the appendix, and it is re- 
ported that the Resident is about to depart for 
France. Trade in Madagascar is much de- 
pressed. 

Sefior Zorilla, the leader of the Spanish 
revolutionists, in an interview published in the 
Paris Figaro, says that the late uprising in 
Spain was premature, and declares that in the 
revolt which will take place at the proper time 


many of the generals in the Spanish Army 
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will support the revolutionists. Spain has de- 
manded from France the expulsion of Zorilla 
from French territory. The French Cabinet 
on Friday discussed the demand, and separated 
without being able to agree as to the proper 
answer to make to Spain. It was resolved to 
submit the matter to President Grévy. 


General Villacampa, the leader of the insur- 
rection in Madrid, has been arrested. 


Forty-three Unionists, including Messrs. 
Bright, Chamberlain, Collings, and Caine, 
were absent when the division was taken on 
Mr. Parnell’s bill. None of them had paired. 
The Government will propose procedure re 
form in accordance with the advice offered by 
the recent committee on that subject. 


Mr. Parnell has written the following letter 
to Mr. Fitzgerald, President of the Irish Na 
tional League in America: ‘‘ The rejection of 
the Tenants’ Reliet Bill, the scarcely veiled 
threat of the Irish Secretary, and the alarming 
increase in the number of evictions, clearly 
indicate the commencement of a combined 
movement of extermination against the ten 
ant farmers of Ireland by the English 
Government and the Irish landlords. 1 
lose no time in advising you of the 
imminence of a crisis and ot a peril which 
have seldom been equalled even in the troubled 
history of Ireland. I know that it will be the 
highest duty and the most honorable task 
which can engage the attention of my coun 
trymen in free America, to do what in them 
lies to frustrate the attempt of those who 
would assassinate our nation, and to alleviate 
the sufferings of those who unhappily must be 
the numerous victims of the social war which 
has been preached by the rich and powerful 
Government of England against our people. Lo 
sending us that moral and material assistunce 
which has never been wanting, bas never been 
stinted, from your side of the Atlantic, you 
will perform two most important and valuable 
functions: you will encourage the weak to re 
sist and bear oppression, and you will also 
dessen and alleviate those feelings of despair in 
the minds of the evicted which have so often 
and so unhappily stimulated those victims to 
have recourse to the wild spirit of revenge. In 
doing so you will assist in preserving tor our 
movement that peaceable character which has 
enabled it to win its most recent and almost 
crowning triumpb, while you will strengthen 
it to bear oppression, and encourage our people 
until the final goal of legislauve independence 
has been won.” 


The London Standard interprets Mr. Par- 
nell’s letter as a declaration of war. It de 
scribes the letter as an inflammatory invective, 
and cannot understand how Mr. Parnell put 
his name to such a document. It says: ‘* This 
eleemosynary manifesto tears away the veil 
which was woven for the purpose of the gene 
ral election around the real temper and ten 
dency of the Separatist party. The appetite 
of his American paymasters must be coarse in 
deed, if it needs seasoning of this fiery kind.” 


Lord Randolph Churchill gave notice in the 
Hoase of Commons on Wednesday afternoon 
of the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce early next session measures for considera 
ble modifications in the present method of 
conducting public business in the House of 
Commons. The announcement is accepted as 
portending further repressive measures against 
the Parnellites. 


The House of Commons passed the Appro 
priation Bill on Wednesday night and ad- 
journed till Saturday, when it was prorogued 
till November 11. The Queen's speech was 
colorless. 


Lord Salisbury made a speech on Wednes- 
day before the County Conservative Club of 
Hertfordshire. Referring to Irish obstruction, 
he said: ‘* It is an instrument of torture to com- 
pel a majority Government, by mere physical 
suffering, to concede this or that, whatever the 
obstructionists set their hearts on. If a repre- 
sentative government {is to continue, this in- 
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strument of torture cannot be permitted to sur 
vive. It will paralyze all legislation and bring 
discredit upon the oldest instrument of tree 

dom in the world.” Referting to Mr Glad 

stone’s statements in the Land Bill debate, he 
said: ‘‘Mr. Gladstone charged me with 
Stating that there were cases where judi 
cial rents could not be paid. Mr. Gladstone 
based his arguments and justified bis cours 
thereon, but the charge is absolutely untound 
ed. I said nothing of the kind. 1 never said 
that the exchequer should pay the difference 
between judicial and just) rents, Courtesy 
alone prevents me from contradicting those 
Statements in sufficiently strong language. | 
regret to note that Messrs. Gladstones and 
Morley's speeches had a tendency to mdicule 
and oppose the Government proposals in the 
direction of creating a peasant proprictary tn. 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone indicated that he 
would strongly oppose the policy to substitute 
a small for a large proprietary, which, of 
course, Would be made with ‘perfect Justice and 
proper compensation all round. The proposal 
to multiply small freeholds in Trelsnd otigt 
nated with Mr, John Bright, who parted. from 
Mr. Gladstone this year, but the proposal was 
hever a party question. | myself and many 
other Conservatives have supported it for twen 
ty vears, Iris the true pohey of statesmen, In 
a sound system of peasant proprietary lies the 
future social salvation of Ireland 


The police on Thursday night ran down and 
surprised a party of moonlighters at Feal 
Brigge, County Kerry, Lreland A fight en 
sued, in which one of the moonlighters was 
shot dead and six were taken prsoners. The 
affair bas caused auch excitement throughout 
Kerry 

Rioting was renewed in Belfast on Sunday 
morning. The officers tired en the mob and 
fatally wounded one man. Twelve constables 
were serlous!y wounded with stones 





A syndicate of Paris and Berlin bankers has 
subscribed GOO 000,000 francs fo carry oul a 
scheme, sanctioned by the Sultan, for a net 
work of railways to connect the lack Sea 
with the Persian Gulf, under the direction of 
the Austrian engineer, Press, 


A riot took place on Tuesday during the un 
veiling and dedication of the statue ot Armand 
Barbes, the Red Republican colleague ot Blan 
qui, at Carcassonne, in the Department of 
Aude, France The committee having the 
ceremonies in charge were nearly all Modera- 
tists, The revolutionists bec-me provoked at 
their predominance and attempted to control 
the demonstration themselves, In this they 
were resisted by the committee, assisted by the 
pohee. The revolutionists gathered reiutorce- 
meats and made an open fight for control of 
the situation. Wath red flags flying they as 
saulted the enclosed site, breaking down the 
barriers, trampling over the women and chil- 
dren, and driving the Moderatists and their po- 
lice allies away trom the place. 

Four hundred Socialists made a demonstra 
tion in Leipsic on Tuesday. A conflict with 
the police took p'ace. Seven Socialists were 
arrested 

The condition of King Otto of Bavaria is 
becoming worse. He 1s more eceentric than 
ever, and insists on remaining in solitude. 


Thomas Webster, the well known English 
painter and Academician, is dead at the age 
of eighty six. He was the son of the musician 
of the Chapel Royal at Windsor, On the lad 
showing a preference for painting he was per- 
mitted in 1820 to enter the Royal Academy as 
a student. In 18238 he exhibited a portrait 
group, and two years later obtained the first 
medal in the schvol of painting. He painted a 
great many pictures of homely domestic life, 
which have become very popular. In 1846 he 
was elected a full member of the Royal 
Academy, and in 1876 was placed on the list 
of honorary retired Academicians, 


The Mexican Congress has appointed a com- 
mission to study the silver question, 
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THE CUSTOM-HOUSE AGAIN. 


Tue New York Custom-house, as all our read- 
ers know, has been the very citadel of the spoils 
system, The possession of it has been for fifty 
years, in the eyes of spoilsmen all over the coun- 
try, both the sign and the reward of victory. 
No triumph was of much value as long as the 
enemy held the Custom-house, and could gar- 
rison it with his janissaries. To be able to 
‘‘name the Collector,” when a new sdministra- 
tion came in, seemed in the eyes of the workers 
almost the pinnacle of human greatness. This 
interest in the Custom-house was not due in the 
least to the fact that it was a vast financial in- 
stitution, through which there flowed a large 
proportion of the annual revenues of the Gov- 
ernment; nor was it due to the fact that it 
furnished, more than any similar establishment 
in the world, an opportunity of showing the for- 
eigners who used it a great illustration of the 
promptness, efficiency, purity, and skill which 
Americans brought to the management of pub- 
lic business. It was looked on as the place in 
which the largest number of small party 
politicians could be quartered on the public 
treasury. 

It is no exaggeration to say, that for two 
generations at least the New York Cus- 
tom-house attracted the attention of political 
men only in a subordinate degree as a great 
financial institution—that its main func- 
tion was in their eyes the supply of bread 
and butter to electioneering agents. The succes- 
sive collectors who took charge of it during 
nearly half a century found themselves in- 
variably, on taking office, confronted not with 
the problem of improving and simplifying 
methods of collecting money, but with the 
problem of providing salaries for a swarm 
of men whom no private employers would 
hire. Their daily business was not the su- 
pervision of inspectors, appraisers, and weigh- 
ers, but the division of the places among 
the workers, one stream of whom was con- 
stantly pouring out of one door and an- 
other pouring in at another door, on the 
principle that each man was entitled to 
‘“‘his turn” at the public crib. Nearly all 
the men employed under each Administration 
in this city to look after the party vote were 
quartered in the Custom-house as a matter of 
course, as if it were a public lodging-house. 
In the bad times some of them never went 
there except to draw their salaries. In the 
best times numbers were always absent can- 
vassing or stumping. In fact, there was 
nothing quite like it out of Turkey. It 
was a national shame and disgrace, and its 
rescue, until President Cleveland came _ in, 
seemed almost hopeless. Mr. Hayes was some- 
thing of a reformer, but he could not touch 
the Custom-house. Mr. Arthur was something 
of a reformer, but some of his worst betrayals 
of reform were perpetrated in the Custom-house. 
In fact, when Mr. Hedden was appointed, 
and began his activiiies by substituting a dog- 
fighting, prize-fighting liquor-dealer for a gal- 
lant soldier and experienced officer in an im- 
portant place, reformers were almost disposed 
to despair about the Custom-house. The out- 
works were in their hands, but the citadel 
seemed impregnable. 

We think, however, we are not rash in say- 
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ing that the place has at last been captured, 
and is now for the first time in hands of 
those who believe, with the President, that 
public office is a public trust, and that Gov- 
ernment offices are meant for the transac- 
tion of public business, and not as lodging- 
houses for party tramps. The new Collector, 
Mr. Magone, is the first since Jackson’s day 
who has not only expressed entire devotion to 
the principles of civil-service reform, as re- 
formers understand them, but carries them 
out rigidly in the conduct of his office. 
Any one who goes into the Custom-house to- 
day will see a great Government establishment 
employed simply in the collection and safe- 
keeping of Government funds, and the politi- 
cians who are still on the premis2s, are 
either preparing to go, or expecting any day 
to have to go. The huggermuggering and 
the winking and nudging about offices and 
claims among the workers have ceased. The 
practical men have stopped shaking their heads 
and smiling over the theorists. They are grave, 
and full of care, and the world seems very dull 
to them, for to them there is no place on earth 
so like home as an old-fashioned custom-house 
or post-office. 

That President Cleveland, who began his 
administration by giving back the New York 
Post-office to the nation, should not have been 
equally prompt in letting it have the Custom- 
house, is, we admit, regrettable, but it is not 
surprising. He has had to feel his way in a 
novel work, in which the difficulties were 
great and the assistants few. But we have our- 
selves never doubted that in hewing a path 
through the spoils system he would at last 
reach the Custom-house and make a whole- 
some clearing round it also. Hedden was 
probably most useful as an experiment. 
He was probably the best that could 
be done on the old plan. When he failed, 
as he did very promptly, it was plain that 
nothing would do but a new principle of 
selection, and that somebody would have to be 
put in charge, like Mr. Magone, who believed 
in reform, not officially, as a doctrine held by 
his superiors, but personally, as the only 
doctrine on which an honest and patriotic man 
could administer a public office. 





THE REAL OBJECTION TO THE CANDI- 
DACY OF HENRY GEORGE. 


THERE are a good many intelligent people in 
this city, not manual laborers, disposed to look 
on Henry George’s candidacy either with con- 
tempt or with amiable indulgence. There are 
some, even, who are proposing to vote for him 
because they happen to agree with him about 
the nationalization of land, about free trade, or 
about taxation. They know that his election 
is hardly possible, and that even if he were 
elected, he could do nothing directly in the 
Mayoralty to promote his peculiar opinions. But 
they think that a strong vote in his favor would 
be a striking demonstration in support of them. 
So that, even if they do not vote for him them- 
selves, they are not sorry to see others do so in 
considerable numbers. 

Now, we would call the attention of all who 
are disposed to look at the matter in this way 
toa view of it which has thus far been for- 
gotten, but which we think will seem obvious 








enough when we state it. The labor organiza- 
tions which have nominated Henry George 
know as well as anybody that his election, 
even if they could elect him, would con- 
tribute nothing to the realization of the aims 
set out in their platform. They know tbe 
Mayor of New York cannot nationalize land, 
or compel people to build on vacant lots, or 
impose a progressive income tax, or hand the 
railroads and telegraphs over to the Govern- 
ment, or restrict the hours of labor. In fact, 
there are probably none but the most ignorant 
of them who consider these things so near reali- 
zation as to be within the domain of practical 
politics at all, and the interest the great majority 
take in them is undoubtedly very feeble. 
What they are all most keenly interested in, 
from Powderly down, in all parts of the 
country, as the experience of the la& six 
months has shown, is the legalization of the 
‘* boycott,” or, in other words, the securing of 
impunity for the use of violence or coercion in 
support of strikes. They have found by exper- 
iment that in the present condition of the labor 
market in this country, it is only in the more 
highly skilled trades that a strike, pure and 
simple, that is, a refusal to work for a particu- 
lar employer, is sure of success. They have 
nearly all admitted, from Powderly down, 
that nothing but the boycott, and the 
use of physical force to drive away 
competitors, is certainly ‘‘ effective,” to use 
Powderly’s word, in bringing an employer to 
terms. The object nearest their hearts, there- 
fore, especially in the large cities, is full 
liberty, without interference from the police, 
to back up strikes, either by conspiracies to 
ruin the business of employers or of persons 
who in any way make themselves obnoxious to 
Labor, or by open violence directed against 
non-union men and the property of those who 
employ them. 

Up to last April they thought they had this 
liberty. During the previous year they had 
been exercising it with a vigor and boldness 
which increased as the organization of the 
Knights of Labor was extended, and the cow- 
ardice or apathy of the press became more ap- 
parent. The general opinion in this State 
was that the law put no hindrance in 
their way, and the newspapers encouraged 
the view that, even if it did, it was vain 
to expect its enforcement. They went so 
fast, however, and were so reckless, both in 
the choice of their victims, the penalties 
they inflicted, and in the disturbances they 
caused—going so far in this city as to bar- 
ricade the streets under the eyes of the police— 
that public indignation was at last aroused. 
When American patience was exhausted, it 
was soon found that the Penal Code had 
provided for just this form of lawlessness; and 
the police, the magistrates, and the grand juries 
became so energetic in the work of suppres- 
sion that boycotting with violence, and con- 
spiracies to boycott, soon came to an end. 
The right of ‘‘Labor” to blackmail and 
to assault and burn was sternly denied, and 
Labor was sent to jail for so doing in considera- 
ble quantities. 

Now, the aim and expectation of Henry 
George’s supporters is by a large vote to undo 
what has been done for law and order. They 
know, as every one who has lived more than a 
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year in New York knows, what the effect 
of ‘' politics” is on most city officials. They 
know of what base and corrupt compliances 
they are apt to be guilty in order to 
placate anybody who can command votes; 
they know with what difficulty governors, 
mayors, police magistrates, police commission- 
ers, and district attorneys are screwed up to 
the point of enforcing the law against anybody 
who islikely to be able to avenge himself at the 
polls. They know that in this fact has 
lain for forty years the secret of the 
strength of the liquor-dealers, and gam- 
blers, and hackmen, not only in New York, 
but in every city in the State, in evading 
or defying the law. They hope, therefore, by 
polling a large ‘‘ labor vote,” no matter for 
whom, and no matter on what kind of platform, 
to carry sufficient demoralization into the Gov- 
ernor’s office, and the Mayor's office, the 
District Attorney’s office, and into the police 
courts and the police stations to secure them a 
free boycott, or, in other words, to secure the 
non-enforcement of the law against violence 
and outrage committed by members of the 
labor organizations in the supposed interest of 
labor. 

We are casting no imputation on people now 
in office in this city-—for they have done their 
duty well—in saying that these expectations of 
Labor are very shrewd and well founded. A 
large vote for George will undoubtedly 
diminish the value of the law as a protection 
for non-union men and for employers in all 
parts of the country. It will be taken in 
every labor caucus as a sign that they 
may make strikes effective by the use 
of the bludgeon, the pistol, and the torch. 
It will increase the disposition, even of 
candidates for high offices, to shut their 
eyes to violence and disorder which they 
are told is intended to elevate the working- 
man. We are at this moment treated to the 
shameful spectacle of a candidate for the Gov- 
ernorship in Pennsylvania, denouncing the 
laws which protect citizens of that State from 
combinations to ruin their property and repu. 
tation in order to compel them to hire people 
whom they do not want, at wages they do not 
choose to pay, as ‘‘ but a slight modification 
of the infamous conspiracy laws”; and de- 
nouncing the police which checks rioting, as 
‘‘representing the employer instead of the 
public authority.” And this license would 
continue until American patience was again ex- 
hausted, and the ‘‘fooling with anarchy” was 
stopped with the strong hand of an awakened 
majority; but it could not be stopped until 
enormous mischief had been done. 








A MODERN INSTANCE. 


THE report made by the Civil-Service Reform 
Association of Indiana, a few days since, on 
the Indiana Hospital for the Insane, sets forth 
a state of things which ought to delight the 
souls of Old-Fashioned Democrats in all parts 
of the country. We are much surprised that 
none of them have taken any notice of it. 
When we read that this institution employs 
336 persons in various capacities, and that all 
of them are selected for political reasons, and 
that no one is ever examined in order to 
ascertain his fitness for the duties, and 
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that changes are made as often as the State 
Senators desire, and that one Senator has 
secured the appointment of ‘‘a daughter, a 
nephew, three nieces, and a number of at 
lendants,” etc., we have before us a concrete 
example which ought to warm every Jeffer- 
sonian heart in the land. We wonder that 
the champions of the system have not had 
a public dinner somewhere to celebrate the 
triumph of their principles in this great 
institution. It would be hard to find a more 
flourishing specimen of the spoils system. We 
would fain believe that there are not many 
left, but of this we are not entirely sure. We only 
know that here is one of the Old-Fashioned 
sort, and that no new-fangled, unrepublican 
rules, which prohibit American citizens from 
exercising their political rights, are allow- 
ed entrance into the Indiana Hospital for 
the Insane. On the contrary, the politics 
of Indianapolis and of Marion County is large 
ly controlled by the employees of the hospital. 
They took such an interest in the Bynum 
Bailey controversy that on the day of the re 
cent Congressional Convention the hospital 
was almost deserted of attendants. 

The hospital is under the charge of three 
trustees. One of these, Mr. P. M. Gapen, 
acts as treasurer. Mr. Gapen, however, re 
sides most of the time in Arkansas, where 
he manages a sawmill. A residence in Ar 
kansas does not disable him from the per 
formance of the political duties for which 
he was selected, but it prevents him from 
promptly turning over all the funds that 
come into his hands as treasurer. <A missing 
check for $64.77, a rebate on upholstery goods 
purchased in New York for the hospital, was 
traced to Treasurer Gapen and then lost sight 
of, the books showing no corresponding entry. 
A letter to Gapen calling for an explanation 
brought the response that the next time he 
came to Indiana he would have the matter 
looked up. This is really one of the small 
est grievances that the civil-service fanatics 
complain of. It is only mentioned by 
way of showing how inconvenient it is for 
people conducting an investigation to arrive 
at the truth when the responsible officers 
are not to be found. Gapen’s salary runs 
on just the same whether he is in Indiana or 
in Arkansas, althcugh he has been present 
at only one meeting of the Board since Octo- 
ber, 1885. 

When the present Cld-Fashioned Board 
came into office, in 1883, the first thing done 
was to remove the book and storekeeper. 
The reasons for this step are clearly shown 
in the sequel. It was hardly necessary to mix 
ashes and soot with the butter on hand in 
order to make a case against Capt. Stans- 
bury, the incumbent of the place, yet that is 
what Dr. Tarleton, the treasurer of the old 
Board, says was done. Another witness says 
it was lampblack. The investigation shows 
that lampblack would have improved the 
quality of some of the butter that came into 
the hospital afterward, by killing the animalcule 
contained in it. Capt. Stansbury was got rid 
of on a charge of purchasing inferior supplies, 
and another book and storekeeper was appoint- 
ed in his place, but not until one of the trus- 
tees had examined him as to his fitness 
for the place and found that he knew 
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nothing whatever about the work he was 
to do. This trustee subsequently presented 
& protest ayainst his continuance in office 

on the ground that he neither kept the books 
nor received and inspected the goods pur 
chased, these being the especial duties of his 
office and for which he was paid by the 
State. The other trustees objected to the pro 
test, but could not prevent its being filed with 
the minutes of the Board. 

A Song list of irregularities, resulting in the 
swindling of the State and the maltreatment of 
the inmates, are given in detail by the cominit 
tee. They are not different from many other 
exposures of the management of asyludes 
and other public institutions controlled by 
political bosses, and worked for all they are 
worth in the interest of the party. Some of 
the facts disclosed are ludicrous and others dis 
gusting. Sometimes the large engines of the 
workshop are kept running at full speed when 
nobody is using the machinery. Ox one occa 
sion a lot of 600 diseased hogs were bought for 
food. ‘* They began to die rapidly, and at the 
same time slaughtering went on for the tabl 
It was neck-and-neck between disease and the 
butcher's Knife.” In the course of seven 
months 14,218 pounds of dead bogs were sold 
by the asylum for fertilizing purposes 

The superintendent of the hospital is ap 
parently a conscientious man, contending 
against enormous difticulties. He has gone so 
far as to ask the trustees to establish this rule at 
once: ‘‘Never to keep in the pay of the hospital 
a person whe is useless, and under he concum 
stances to part with one who is valuable.” This 
maxim stamps the superintendent as self con 
ceited, impracticable, and visionary; 8 fellow 
who pretends to be better than his neighbors, 
and an aristocrat masquerading as a reformer 
If his demands were conceded, how would om 
system of government be better than the bu 
reaucracies of the Old World 


WHAT IS A FRIEND OF LABOR? 


AN animated discussion has been recently go 
ing on in the newspapers over the question 
whether Mr. Benedict, the new Public Printer, 
is a ‘‘friend of labor.” To answer such a 
question we ought to know what is meant bya 
friend of labor. The fact is, that, at the present 
time, a very peculiar technical meaning is attach- 
ed to this phrase, and one not acquainted with 
this meaning would wonder why the question 
was considered of any importance. Such a per- 
son would say that Mr. Benedict bad a certain 
definite sum of money appropriated by Con 
gress to expend in the employment of labor ; 
that he would certainly be moved to expend it 
all, no matter how great his enmity to the la 
borer ; that he could not expend a dollar more, 
however strong his friendship might be ; that 
the rateof wages which he had to pay was so 
fixed by law and custom that no change in this 
respect could be expected, and that the hours 
of labor were also so fixed by custom or by re- 
gulations that Mr. Benedict could not treat his 
men differently from any other Public Printer. 
To the unsophisticated person who took this 
view, it would have seemed that Mr. Benedict 
could prove himself a friend of labor only by 
acting on the general principle of the political 
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equality of all men, and selecting the best 
workmen, regardless of influence, social po- 
sition, or membership of societies. He would 
have been surprised to learn that not one of 
the people who feared that the new printer was 
an enemy of labor, supposed for a moment that 
he would ill-treat his men or recognize class- 
distinctions among them. 

In the sense in which the phrase was used in 
the discussion, a friend of labor means a man 
who, when a laborer goes to him seeking em- 
ployment, will first of all ask him if he isa 
member of some labor union and has a certifi- 
cate to that effect. If he answers in the nega- 
tive, the employer shows his friendship for 
labor by refusing to engage him on any terms 
whatever. He may possess the highest testi- 
monials of character and ability; he may 
have a family depeading upon him for sup- 
port ; he may prove himself a workman of the 
highest class; he may show that unless he can 
get employment, his family will suffer for 
bread. To all this the true friend of labor has 
but one reply to make : ‘‘ Your family is none 
of my concern, and you must look after it 
yourself in your own way. Nobody finds any 
employment here unless he is a member in 
good standing of some union ; and as you, by 
your own showing, are not such, you have 
only to go where you please and make a living 
as you can.” If the employer failsin this duty, 
if he is moved either by sympathy or the desire 
of having a good workman to give the man 
employment, he is called an enemy of labor ; 
and if he occupies as prominent a position as 
that of Mr. Benedict, he will be denounced as 
such from Maine to California. 

The other day a despatch from Cincinnati 
appeared in the morning papers. It bore the 
rather startling heading : ‘‘ Deciding Against 
Organized Labor.” The reader who went no 
further would naturally infer that some one 
had been doing something to prevent laborers 
from organizing, or had taken some action 
tending to discourage labor organizations. But 
on reading the despatch he would find that no- 
thing of the sort had been done. The step ta- 
ken by the Board of Public Affairs con- 
sisted in the passage of a resolution that, 
acting in its official capacity, it had no 
right to discriminate between skilled work- 
men, and would not do so. So far as it 
was concerned, every man should have the 
same right, whether he was or was not a Knight 
of Labor. How could such action be con- 
sidered as directed against organized labor? 
Simply in this way. A resolution had been 
brought before the Board that none but union 
laborers should be employed upon public 
works. Their voting it down, as well as re- 
scinding other resolutions in favor of labor 
unions, was looked upon as a decision against 
organized labor. 

The mutations in the meaning of words make 
a most interesting theme for the student of 
language. In the present case we have an ex- 
ample of how a word may reverse not only its 
meaning, but the very order of thought in 
the men who use it. We makea bad thing 
seem good by giving ita pleasant name. Ex- 
cessive duties on imports for the avowed pur- 
pose of making goods scarce and dear, could 
never have been so popular as they are had they 
not been grouped under the very pleasant 
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term protection. There is, however, in this 
use of the term a certain plausibility, 
in that a seller of goods who sees somebody 
else underselling him feels injured, and natu- 
rally looks upon the stoppage of this injury as 
a kind of protection. But there is no such ex- 
cuse for calling a man who would make a class 
discrimination between laborers, and recognize 
only a select few as worthy of employment, a 
‘friend of labor.” Yet it is doubtful if any 
one could, at the present time, be got to use 
the pkrase in any other sense. 


DREAMS. 
SETTING aside those dreams (if there be such) 
which are visions, it is evident that the larger 
number of our dreams are but ungoverned 
thoughts ; thoughts that have escaped from the 
guidance of the slumbering will; thoughts which 
run away with us—whatever that ‘‘us” stands 
for. And the course of these wild fancies often 
brings a revelation ot our inmost selves; the 
ways along which rush these steeds of our imagi- 
nation often indicate the lines of our spiritual 
life. Such dreams arising out of ourselves are, 
as Goethe remarked, ‘‘of interest because they 
cannot but have a certain analogy with all else 
in our lives and destiny.” 

One of the best known among the still living 
older English poets, who was a personal friend 
and warm admirer of Wordsworth, told the pre- 
sent writer some years ago of a dream confessed 
to him—the word is the true one—by Words- 
worth. He said that at times, especially when 
he was in London, he had one peculiar dream, 
often repeating itself. He thought he was a large 
bird, delighting in his power and freedom of 
flight, soaring and floating where he would. But 
the air about him was always full of other birds, 
some like himself ,some smaller, and his chief exhi- 
laration was in perceiving that he rose above them 
all. ‘‘ After this dream,” he continued, ‘‘ I could 
not but constantly say to myself: ‘ Billy Words- 
worth, Billy Wordsworth, you had better look af- 
ter your soul.’” It is evident that he held with 
Montaigne that dreams are loyal interpreters of 
our inclinations, and, with Plato, that it is the 
part of prudence to gather from them divine 
counsels, 

It need not be said that the literature of dreams 
belongs to all times and ages, and is of enormous 
extent and incalculable importance, and that the 
dreams of prophets and poets, of saints and sages, 
have entered into the waking lives of all men. 
But it is not amiss to point out that there are 
perhaps indications in modern literature, for in- 
stance, Coleridge’s ‘‘Kubla Khan,” that the mere- 
ly puetic side of dreams is likely more and more 
to be treated as of interest. The further civiliza- 
tion removes itself from living the ‘ Thousand 
and One Nights,’ the more it is likely to value 
dreaming them. 

From this point of view it is curious to recall 
three dreams, dreamt by three of the most re- 
markable minds of the last hundred years—Goe- 
the, George Sand, and Turgeneff. They were 
themselves evidently deeply touched by them, as 
is shown not merely by their putting them into 
literary form, but, in the case of the two earliest 
authors, their more than once referring to them. 
With Turgeneff the narrative was written late in 
life, and is possibly more a conscious imagination 
than the others. To bring the three together is 
the more interesting because, while the scene of 
all is curiously the same—they all are on the wa- 
ter in boats—the individuality of each is extra- 
ordinary. Goethe’s is the dream of knowledge, 
George Sand’s of love, Turgeneff’s of aspiration. 

Goethe's is to be found in the ‘ Italienische 
Reise.’ He says: 
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“‘T cannot but recall to you a dream which 
seemed to me, a year ago, full of significance. I 
dreamed this: that I landed in a rather large 
boat on a fruitful, richly overgrown island, where 
it was known to me were to found tbe most 
beautiful pheasants. So I immediately bargained 
with the inhabitants for such sort of birds, which 
they in turn immediately killed and brought 
abundantly. They were certainly pheasants, but 
as a dream is wont to change all things, so they 
had long, many-colored tails, with eyes like those 
of peacocks or the rare birds of paradise. These, 
brought to me by scores into the boat, were laid 
with the heads inwards, so exquisitely heaped up 
that the long, brilliant tail-feathers, hanging out- 
side, formed in the sunshine the most splendid 
pile that one can imagine ; and such a wealth of 
them were there that scarcely room remained for 
the steersman and the rowers in the stern and 
the bows. In this fashion we cut through the 
quiet water, and meantime I already named to 
myself the friends with whom I would share 
these beautiful treasures. At last, landing in a 
great harbor, I lost myself among huge, high- 
masted ships, where I mounted from deck to deck 
to find a safe landing-place for my little boat.” 


Goethe’s interpretation of this dream is found 
in the exclamation, five months tater in date than 
the above—five months spent in the most eager 
accumulation of intellectual treasures : ‘* It seems 
as if I could unload my pheasant boat nowhere 
but with you. May ouly first its load become of 
due stateliness !” , 

George Sand’s dream likewise occurs in her 
record of wanderings—wanderings as different 
from those of Goethe as the character of her 
dream is different from his. It was at Venice 
that, chancing one evening to find herself ina 
situation which a little resembled her dream, she 
was led to write in the ‘ Lettres d'un Voyageur’ 
the following pages : 


‘*T have frequently told you of a dream which 
I often have, and which always leaves on me, 
when I awake, a mingled impression of happi- 
ness and sadness. When this dream begins, [ am 
seated on a desolate river-bank, and a boat full 
of friends singing delicious melodies comes to- 
wards me down the rapid stream. They call me, 
they hold out their arms to me, and I spring into 
the boat with them. They tell me, ‘ We are go- 
ing to —— (they name an unknown country); let 
us hasten thither.’ The instruments are laid 
down, the songs interrupted. Each one takes an 
oar. We land—on what enchanted shore? It 
would be impossible for me to describe it, yet I 
have seen it twenty times; it is well known to 
me, We disembark, and, running and 
singing, we pass on in all directions through the 
balmy thickets. Then all disap » and I 
awake. I begin over and over again this lovely 
dream, and | have never been able to carry it 
further. 

‘* What is strange about it is, that these friends 
with whom, as it were, I belong, and who carry 
me with them, are none that I have ever seen in 
real life. When I awake, my imagination can- 
not recall them. I forget theur faces, their names, 
their age, and their number. I know confusedly 
that they are all beautiful and young; men and 
women are crowned with flowers, and their hair 
floats on their shoulders. The boat is large and 
it is full. They do not arrange themselves two by 
two, they move hither and yon without selec- 
tion, and seem to love each other all equally with 
adivine love. . . Every time that I have 
this dream, | immediately vividly recall the pre- 
ceding dreams in which I have seenthem. But 
this memory 1s distinct only at that moment; 
when I am awake it is disturbed and effaced. 
oe As they approach, I recognize the voices 
which are so dear to me. Sometimes, on awak- 
ing, [retain in memory some fragments of the 
verses they sing, but they are odd phrases which 
present no meaning to a broad-awake intelli- 
gence. It would be possible, perhaps, by inter- 
preting them, to write the most fantastic poem 
of ourday. But I shall take care not to do that, 
for [ should be desperately sorry to invent any- 
thing about my dream, and to change or add 
anything to the vague remembrance it leaves 


ar 
‘* As I have often told you, the morning that I 
am just returned from my unknown island, pale 
with emotion and regret, nothing in real life can 
compare with the affection with which these 
mysterious beings inspire me, or the joy I feel in 
again being with them. It is such that I feel the 
P ysical impression of it after waking, and all 
ay long I cannot think of it without my heart 


throbbing. I wonder I can live without 
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them, and it is my real life which then seems to 
me a half-effaced dream. Phis appari- 
tion of a troop of friends whose bark bears me to 
a happy shore, has been in my brain from the 
earliest years of my life. I remember clearly 
that in my cradle, when I was five or six years 
ald, [ used tc see as 1 fell asleep a troop of beau- 
tiful children crowned with flowers, who called 
me and made me come with them in a great 
mother-of pearl shell floating on the water, and 
who carried me into a magnificent garden. This 
garden was different from the imaginary shore 
of my isle. There was the same change between 
that and this as between my child-friends and the 
friends of my dreams now. . . .” 


The reader cannot fail to be struck with the re- 
semblance to be found in the beautiful ** poem in 
prose” by Turgeneff (of which we will venture 
to give a necessarily very imperfect rendering)— 
the blended resemblance to both the hasty though 
effective sketches of the previous dreamers: 


*“O kingdom of the skies! O abiding-place of 
light. of youth, and of happiness, that dreaming 
I have seen! 1 sat with a number of companions 
in a stately shallop. Like a swan’s breast the 
great white sail rounded itself under the flutter- 
ing pennants. I knew not my companions, but | 
felt through my whole being that they were 
young, gay, and happy, like myself. But I gave 
them no attention. | saw only all around us the 
shoreless sea, its azure everywhere dotted with 
little golden scales, and over my head another in- 
finite sea of blue, joyously caressed by the tri- 
umphant, radiant sunlight. And there arose 
among us from time to time clear and sweet 
laughter, like the laughter of immortals. Or 
suddenly there sounded from some mouth words, 
verses, full of a wonderful beauty and of inspired 
power. The heavens and the waters vibrated 
with responsive harmonies; and then reigned 
anew silence, the silence of happiness. Lightly 
plunging through the placid waves, our boat 
sailed rapidly on. It was not the wind that 
drove it—our own joy-beating hearts impelled it; 
it floated where we would, docile as a living crea- 
ture. We swept by magic islands, half transpa- 
rent, glimmering like precious stones, emeralds 
and opals, while intoxicating perfumes came 
wafted tous from their softly rounded banks. 
Here would fall on us a rain of lilies of the valley 
and white roses ; there suddenly took flight birds 
with long, rainbow-colored wings. The birds cir- 
cled above us; the lilies and roses fell into the 
sea and melted in the pearly foam through which 
slipped the shining sides of our craft. With the 
flowers and the birds there flew to us sounds of 
ineffable sweetness—of women’s voices. And all 
around us the sky, the sea, the undulating sail, 
the murmur of the water at our prow, all spoke 
of love, of blissful love. And she, the beloved, 
the chosen of each heart, was there, invisible yet 

resent. One instant more, and her eves beam, 

er smile shines, her hand touches thine and 
draws thee witb her into everlasting Paradise 
O kingdom of the skies, I have seen thee but in 
dream !” 





Correspondence. 


SPECIFIC ISSUES IN PARTY PLATFORMS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Edmunds’s advice to the Republican 
party to go West for a candidate who is especial 
ly sound on financial questions, seems, in the lat- 
ter clause at least, to be uncommonly good ad- 
vice. This country has passed the stage of de 
velopment where Congress has to consider espe- 
cially measures concerning national organic 
growth. In a distant future stage we may see 
our refined and cultured representative body dis- 
cussing the artistic, literary, and even spiritual 
welfare of the nation, but just at present we are 
certainly in the age where questions of industrial 
prosperity and administration are, and are for 
some time to be, the absorbing ones. Questions 
of tariff, coinage, banking system, civil service, 
and expenditure of the national revenues, with 
all their interdependencies and details, must be 
discussed and settled. 

Although Mr. Edmunds’s advice is good, it 
seems to me, like too many recommendations of 
the same nature, too general. If we are to settle 
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these questions. they must be taken up one ata | 
time. and the voice of the people made distinctly 
audible before either party will make a move 
Though the English have a different political sys- 
tem, we may stil learn some lessons from them 
Such reforms as that of the Corn Laws and Irish 


Disestablishment were passed only by making 
To-day elections to Parlia- 
ment have been made on the ** Home Rule ™ and 
questions as a single measure. 
This brings vital and specitic subjects to the 
front. Our methods of late have produced the 
opposite result 


the “cry” specitic. 


* Land Purchase ™ 


Generalities are put in the party 
platforms, and the people vote on them or the 
bloody shirt. 
are never expressed at the polls. 
as afraid of a live issue as of a live rattlesnake 
Generalities, like ‘‘such reforms in the tariff 
as will correct its inequahties but still protect 


Their opinions on vital questions 
Each party is 


American labor,” do not tell a man what he is 
voting for, or give to a successful candidate any 
idea of the grounds on which he was electe 1. Sup 
pose, on the other hand, one party, following the 
English plan, should take a definite stand on 
some such specific financ.al issue as free raw ma 
terials. 
tionist who favored perpetual protection on all 


I have never seen or heard of a protec 


things, or a free trader who advocated immedi 
ate free trade in all things. The: 
will be made in the tariff must, in the natural de 
A cry of free 
trade in general frightens many; one of free raw 


hanges that 
velopment, be towards free trace. 


materials, while it would be pronounced a leader 
in that direction, would repel but few, unless 
perhaps, brought forward by some existing free 
trade club 

This letter, however, was not intended for a 
discussion; but, if it seems protitable to you, | 
should like to see this idea of a vital and specitic 
financial issue discussed in the Nation and all the 
papers before this and the next fall elections. The 
new generation of voters, as well as many of the 
old, are tired of generalities and the bloody shirt 
and want simply an opportunity to vote for the 
party that will give it a definite live issue on 
financial questions. Can it be given to them in 
these coming elections of ‘SH and ‘S7, so that they 
can make themselves felt Vv 

CHICAG 


September 22, Lssd 
ABOLISH THE SALOONS 
To THE Epitor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: IT read your articles against the Saleon in 
Politics with increasing interest, because they 
are getting clearer, and making up the issue 
more definitely as they succeed each other. I 
hope you will continue and evolve not only your 
present clear statement of the question. but a 
practical method of uniting the best elements of 
all classes and parties to destroy the saloon —the 
drink-selling shop. 

In this city of 9,000 souls the saloons were 
and have not since 
Leen reopened. The benefit has been demon- 
strated by this good test to be very great. The 
question disappeared from politics long ago. N 
candidate for office would stand any chance of 
election who advocated license. The good re- 


closed thirtcen vears agi 


sults have spread abroad, and our county, in- 
cluding the larger city of Bndgeton, is almost 
entirely free. We gained our victory. fortunate 
ly, before the days of the Radical Prohibitionists 
wr the Anti-Saloon Republicans, by a judicious 
and moderate course. We gained the support 
of many Democrats, Republicans, Greenbackers, 
and moderate drinkers by taking one step at a 
tume—first hmiting, and finally, when the time 
was ripe, abolishing the saloons. Is it not prac- 
tica dle on a larger scale { 
Very truly, R. M. ATWATER. 


MILLVILie, N. J., September 24, 1884, 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL 
TION 


AN TLELUSTRA 


| To Tae Eprror oF THe Nation 
| 


Str: You have made many forcible statements 
of the relations of Jabor and capital, Perhaps 
the following illustration would reach the plaiu 
est understanding. Suppose two mechanics with 


equal wages. The one spends all, determined t 
hy strict econ 
of time 


to pay for a house. The latter is now a capitalist 


enjoy life as he goes. The othe: 


my and self-denial, is able in the course 


Whether he lives in the house himself or tents it 
to another, Now what decent clanm can the 
spendthrift make upon the invested capital of 
Yet such ot sim 

most or the capital of civi 


his prudent fellow-workman 
lar is the origin of 
lized communities The dissatistied are apt t 
look at the few millionaires, Whose enterprises 
are conspicuous, but whose combuneal capital 
forms but a fraction of the whole that ts in use 
Many small streams contribute to fill the ooean 

You may have seen a greedy boy eat up his ay 
ple quickly, then turn te a companion and cde 


mand a share of his. — Yours truly 


THE MADISON POST OFFICE 


To tHe Eprron or Tur Natros 
SiR: As vou have been prompt in calling pub 
he notice to violations of the pledges of civil ser 
Adaiinistration, | 
seek the channels of your paper to call attention 


’ ’ 


to an incident, perhaps small in itself, but raised 


vice reform on the part of the 


to the dignity of national importance by the fact 
that this is the home of the Postmaster-Genera! 
and the occurrence follows close upon the heels of 
his departure after a recent visit 

The Post-oftice here had been pretty thoroug! 
lv cleared of its ola employees before this and 
their places given to inexperienced men: but 
Hastreites 
amanof great competence, who 


there remained a Mr mailing clerk, 
having devoted 
many vears to the work, had come to be well nigh 
indispensable in despatching the large mail that 
accumulates here; and a Mr 


ent of the Special Delivery 


Helen, Superintend 
like Wise possessed of 
intormation which it takes years to acquire, 
Now, shortly after the Postmaster General's: re 
cent visit, these men were notified that, after the 
first of the month, they would no longer be want- 
ed. and new and inexperienced men were ap 
pointed in their places—a most flagrant disregard 
of the city’s interests and violation of the Ad 
ministration’s pledyes of civil-service reform. 

If this is the civil service which the Postmaster- 
General administers to his old friends and neigh 
bors, is it not pertinent to inquire if this is the 
coin in which he proposes to redeem the Presi 
dent's pledges to the country at large’ If the pub 
lie generally is so thoroughly disgusted with its 
dose as the better class of citizens of this city are 
with this incident, the chances of re@lecting even 
Mr. Cleveland are few. Does it not begin to look 
as if the rope was already provided with which 
the Democratic party is to hang itself in 1488— 
viz.. ‘greed for office” ‘— Yours for the cause of 

CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 

Maptsos, Wis., September 25, 1886 


WAS MOHAMMED A FRIEND TO LEARN 
ING ? 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 


Sir: Sir Wm. Jones quotes from the Koran the 
words, ‘‘The man who has kuowledge for his 
portion bas received a valuable gift,” and adds 
that among his (the Prophet's) sayings preserved 
by his intimate friends and now considered as su- 
thentic, there are several that recommend learn 
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ing in the strongest terms; as, ‘* The ink of the 
learned and the blood of martyrs are of equal va- 
lue in heaven”; ‘‘ Learning is permitted to all 
believers, both male and female,” and that pre- 
cept of his which is well known, ‘‘ Seek learning, 
though it were in China.” 

So much for the affirmative. Now comes Mr. 
E. Hungerford, in the last Atlantic Monthly, and 
says: ‘‘ Whether from fear lest knowledge should 
sap the bottom stones of the faith, or from a be- 
lief that all that a man needs to know was made 
known by revelation through him, Mohammed 
issued an edict that made the study of the liberal 
sciences and arts punishable with death.” Mr. 
H. also cites his illiteracy as evidence of his hos- 
tility to learning. In this disagreement between 
doctors a layman is perplexed. (See Jones’s 
prefatory discourse to an essay on the history of 
the Turks in Teignmouth’s ‘ Life of Jones,’ Ap- 
pendix.) N.N. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 





THE LOVE OF KNOWLEDGE IN SCHOOLS. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir: Physiology forms part of the first year’s 
course in our High School, and the classes are in 
charge of a skilful teacher who is a great lover 
of nature. In one of the first lessons in the book 
there is a cut of the Hydra. The teacher called 
attention to the strange animal, and asked his 
boys to bring water from ponds and ditches that 
he might show them the creature alive under the 
microscope. Of fifty-six boys one complied. 

This is the spirit our pupils bring from the 
lower schools. They have no foundation either 
of knowledge or love of knowledge on which we 
can build. It is of no use to try to make know- 
ledge popalar and attractive: they will none of 
itin any form. They will memorize statements 
and work examples by rule to get the answers; 
under strong protest they will commit declen- 
sions to memory; but true study is unknown 
among them. Nor can they be taught it. A few 
of the choicest spirits begin to perceive that there 
is such a thing, but none ever attain it, and most 
graduate ignorant of its existence. Tue learn- 
ing differs in kind from anything known in 
school, Hiau ScHoot TEACHER, 

Onto, September 21, 1886. 





WOMEN IN MUSIC. 


To THe Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir: The discussion in your columns of wo- 
man’s place in music arouses in me a feeling of 
sympathy for such as plead her cause and claim 
for her a share in the honors of musical litera- 
ture. I have read the correspondence on this 
subject in conjunction with that about the letter 
of “ E. R. 8.,” ‘Why not make her an intellec- 
tual woman?” Every musician knows that the 
talent for composition is exceedingly rare, and a 
willingness to surmount the difficulties leading to 
correct writing of music rarer still. How few of 
the many cultivated musicians we see around us 
are possessed with anything like an adequate pas- 
sion for the production of unaffected, original 
composition Our civilization seems against it. 
Perhaps woman’s life and condition are. 

As a matter of fact, women find great trouble 
in composition the moment they go beyond a 
knowledge of harmony. They cannot hear the 
contrapuntal parts until they are performed, nor 
see them before they are written down. Yet in 
this they only share the lot of the majority of 
men. It seems futile to deny this, and a gveat deal 
better to accept the facts as they stand. Woman’s 
value in the musical world is not thereby impair- 
ed, and is rapidly growing greater. The ques- 
tion, *‘ Why not make her an intellectual wo- 
man ?” is being agitated throughout the literary 
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The Nation. 
world of to-day; but the question, ‘‘ Why not 
make her an intellectual musician?” has not been 
much quoted. Yet it is equally necessary she 
should be made such, in order to clothe her with 
the power and prestige in music that men have 
as composers. 

As far back as the sixteenth century, men’s 
minds became trained in composition with singu- 
lar severity. Think what a century of counter- 
point did for them, When, in Bach’s time, musi- 
cal giants arose and poured forth their utter- 
ance divine, where were the women? Rousseau 
says in the ‘Confessions’: ‘‘ Une de mes chances 
était d’avoir toujours dans mes liaisons des 
femmes auteurs. Je croyais au moins parmi les 
grands éviter cette chance. Point du tout; elle 
m’y suivit encore.” Women evidently occupied 
much the same place then as now. Goethe ce- 
lebrates Corona and others in his poems, who 
sang at the ‘‘ Three Swans” in Leipsic, and drew 
such crowded houses that in 1781 the renowned 
concert hall in the Gewandhaus was opened for 
the better accommodation of the public. 

It appears frivolous to be discussing the merits 
of the case. The fact is incontestable: women 
have not distinguished themselves as composers. 
Yet are they less indispensable in the musical 
world? Will not all be glad when a musical 
George Eliot comes to shine effulgent in the con- 
stellation of great composers / 


J. H. Pratt. 
Decoro, CaL., September 13, 1886. 





“WOMAN” AND “LADY.” 


To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: To enforce your position in behalf of 
‘* woman” as the worthy appellation of the fair 
sex, you might refer to two old English anec- 
dotes—one of the supertine curate who, in the 
service of churching of women, in the case of his 
high-born patroness, prayed, ‘“‘O Lord, save this 
lady, thy servant” ; and bad from the clerk the 
response to match: “ Who putteth her ladyship’s 
trust in Thee.” Also, that of the wife of the 
bishop elect, wko, for want of the official per- 
mit, was stopped at the door of the palace, and 
pleaded, ‘‘ Why, I am the new Bishop’s lady” ; 
and received for answer, ‘‘ Well, if you were the 
Bishop’s wife, I could not let you in without a 
permit.” ANGLICUS. 





KOLONAL. 


To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: Permit me to state, in justice to the cor- 
rectness of my quotation, that the passage in the 
Journal of the Archeological Institute (London, 
1860) referred to in my paper on a proto-Ionic 
capital from the site of Neandreia, does really 
read to the north of Alexandria Troas—not to the 
south, as Mr. Calvert intended it should. 

It is certainly gratifying that this only point 
wherein my conciusions, based on the investiga- 
tions of the Assos expedition, seemed at variance 
with the opinions of Mr. Calvert—who is well 
known as the highest authority on the geography 
of the Troad—should thus provg to be due merely 
to a misprint. JOSEPH THACHER CLARKE. 

LONDON, ENG., September 13, 1886. 


Notes. 


NEXT week we are promised the first number 
of American Art, one more essay to establish on 
this soil ‘‘a monthly magazine devoted to the in- 
terests of the fine arts, graphic and applied.” The 
editor, Mr. Lyman H, Weeks, art critic of the 
Boston Post, will have the assistance of Mr. Wm. 
M, Thayer, a well-known journalist of the same 














city. The business manager, Mr. Frank T. Ro- 
binson, will also be a writer for the magazine. 
The publishers are the American Art Publishing 
Company, S:udio Building, 110 Tremont Street, 
Boston, 

A dozen years ago Mr. Wm. C. Bryant en- 
gaged to pass upon the labors of Mr. Evert A. 
Duyckinck in forming a new text of Shakspere, 
based on the Folio of 1625. This was done, and 
Mr. Bryant’s preface written, when, by a sin- 
gular coincidence, the joint editors both died in 
the same year (1878). The enterprise was not 
abandoned, and is now about to be put on the 
subscription market by H. J. Johnson and J. M. 
Stodart. There will be twenty-five ‘* sections”’ 
in the issue, and each will contain four photo- 
gravures from designs in oil by F. O. C. Darley 
and A. Chappel. The form selected is quarto. 
Mr. Bryant’s preface is before us, and one can 
but regret that he did not live to see the proofs 
when we find this ungrammatical construction 
attributed to such a purist—‘*of whomsoever 
would undertake it”—and (shade of Wordsworth!) 
this line from the ‘‘ Laodameia”: 


* An ampler ether, a durner [diviner] air.” 


The first number of Gen. John C. Frémont’s 
‘ Memoirs of My Life’ (Chicago: Belford, Clarke 
& Co.) has appeared. It contains portraits of the 
Pathfinder and his wife, of Senator Benton, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Napoleon (the last two, no 
doubt, as being concerned in the Louisiana sale 
and purchase which made Frémont a Western 
explorer), sundry views on steel of Western 
scenery, and other illustrations. Mrs. Frémont 
contributes a biographical sketch of her father, 
and Gen. Frémont begins his Memoirs with a 
singular indifference to space and time, for he 
does not mention the place. or date of his birth. 
His narrative makes popular reading, and pro- 
mises to be tolerably discursive. We must re- 
serve our judgment upon it till it is complete. 
His vindication as a Presidential candidate and a 
soldier is, he says, one of his chief motives in 
writing. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son’s fall announcements 
include ‘Shakspere’s Dramatic Works and Po- 
ems, with Glossary and Life,’ by J. Talfourd 
Blair—a tiny edition ; ‘The Legendary History 
of the Cross,’ containing facsimiles of nearly 100 
woodcuts from a Dutch work of 1483 ; ‘ Poets in 
the Garden,’ by May Crommelin; ‘ How to Form 
a Library, by Henry B. Wheatley ; ‘A Budget 
of Letters from Japan,’ by Arthur C. Maclay ; 
and ‘On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,’ by 
Linda Villari. 

Mr. Arthur Gilman’s ‘ Story of the Saracens,’ 
shortly to be published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
will contain a bibliography of works on Islam 
such as, it is believed, has never been made in 
English. Mr. Mallock’s forthcoming ‘The Old 
Order Changes’ is a Tendenz novel of the day, in 
which the sermon and the drama of life are judi- 
ciously combined, as is usual with this lively 
writer. 

Mr. George J. Coombes will publish shortly M. 
Alfred Stevens’s ‘ Impressions of Painting,’ trans- 
lated by Miss Charlotte Adams with the author’s 
permission. Miss Adams will provide a sketch of 
the painter’s life and work, and M. Stevens has 
written a special introduction for this American 
edition. 

‘Mr. Frank H. Hill, lately editor of the London 
Daily News, and author of the ‘ Political Adven- 
tures of Lord Beaconsfield,’ has engaged to write 
the life of Canning for Mr. Andrew Lang’s series 
of ** English Worthies.” 

Dates are conspicuously absent from the reis- 
sue ef Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s ‘ Book of 
Eloquence,’ a boys’ “ speaker” (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard). The state of the plaies betokens an 
honorable age, and there is internal evidence that 
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the work was compiled early in the fifties. It isa 
good book still, yet not such a one as the compiler 
would put together at the present day. It affords 
food for much reflection on the change that has 
taken place in literary taste and judgment since 
this purveying was done for youtnful declaim- 
ers, in the rank of the writers on Mr. Warner's 
list, and in the quality of the Congressional and 
forensic oratory which stood him in such good 
stead. 

The handy and dangerously pretty edition of 
Thackeray of which J. B. Lippincott Co. are the 
American publishers, has just been continued 
with two volumes of ‘ Pendennis.’ 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have reprinted in a single 
volumes the two parts of Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford’s ‘ American Citizen’s Manual.’ 

Thousands who have laughed at ‘Box and 
Cox,” or acted in it on the amateur stage, could 
not name the author or his other plays. This 
classic farce and six companion pieces bave just 
been published in Harper’s Handy Series, under 
the title ‘ Comediettas and Farces, by John Maddi- 
son Morton.’ Mr. Clement Scott furnishes a bi- 
ographical preface, in which he traces the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan partnership to ‘* Box and Cox” 
(through Burnand’s ** Cox and Box”). The vete- 
ran playwright himself, whose genial portrait is 
prefixed, makes a modest bow to his latest au- 
dience; and it is to be hoped that the proceeds of 
the American, as well as of the English, edition 
may benefit Mr. Morton, who is now a “ poor 
brother,” ending his days in the Charterhouse. 

Two pocket-atlases of the world reach us at 
the sametime. One, of English make, and pub- 
lished here by the Messrs, Putnam, holds fifty- 
four double-page maps, giving the larger fea- 
tures and more important places of tue several 
countries, and the following cities and their en- 
virons: London, Manchester, Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and New York. Some 
prefatory tables contain useful statistics. No 
railroad routes are shown onthe maps. In this 
last respect, but in hardly any other, the maps in 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s ‘ Pocket-Atlas of the 
World’ (Chicago)—a second, enlarged edition, by 
the way—are superior, until we come to the 
United States, when the scale is larger, and each 
State has a separate map. On the other hand, 
the descriptive matter is vastly more abundant, 
and colored diagrams are used to illustrate agri- 
cultural and other products. The English atlas 
is, in a word, for the tourist, the American ra- 
ther for the commercial traveller. 

From Frank S. Thayer, No. 315 Sixteenth 
Street, Denver, Col., we have received a dainty 
little eight-leaved souvenir, ‘‘ In Memoriam He- 
len Hunt Jackson (H. H.).” The text describes 
the grave of this philanthropic poetess, and 
there are delicate heliotype views of Cheyenne 
Mountain, Pine Hill Forest, and Mrs. Jackson's 
residence at Colorado Springs, besides a pleasing 
portrait of herself. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne's * Fortune’s Fool,’ Mr. 
Bret Harte’s ‘Snowbound at Eagle's, and Mr. 
Samuel Longfellow’s biography of his brother, 
are the latest American additions to the Tauch- 
nitz series. 

The seventh annual report of the Arcbwologi- 
cal Institute of America is brief but eloquent, 
for it tells of the assurance of the erection of the 


building for the American School at Athens, for | 


which Prof. Wm. R. Ware has already prepared 





the plans. Flattering accounts are given of the | 


results of the Wolfe expedition to Babylonia un 
der Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, soon to be made pub- 
lic ; of Dr. Sterrett’s recent and future activity 
in Asia Minor (thanks again to the liberality of 
Miss C. L. Wolfe) ; and of explorations about to 
be undertaken in the eastern part of the same 
Turkish dependency, near the seat of the Hittite 
kingdom, by Mr. J. H. Haynes, the photographic 


| 
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colleague of Dr. Ward and Mr. Sterrett in Baby- 
lonia. The tinal report of Mr. A. F. Bandelier 
on the past and present condition of the Indians 
in our Southwestern States is awaited with 
great interest. For future Old World expe 
ditions (which will have the School at Athens for 
a base), the Council favor Tarentum or the Cy- 
renaica, <A larger membership and permanent 
funds are, as heretofore, in order. 

The first cfticial report made by a medical offi 
cer on Corea will be found in the thirtieth issue 
of the Medical Reports published by the [mpe- 
rial Maritime Customs at Shanghai. In a few 
pages, Dr. N. H. Allen gives an admirable sketch 
of the situation of the city of Seoul, its natural 
advantages for drainage and the neglect of them, 
the climate, the mode of house-building and 
house-wurming; and then passes in review the 
various ailments of the population, in which ma 
laria (in all its forms) is the most unexpected, 
and typhoid fever noticeably missing, though by 
all rules it ought to be very prevalent. ‘* Small- 
pox is universal,” but no treatment is asked for 
it *‘ unless the eye is becoming seriously alfected. 
The little patients are carried about the streets 
on the backs of their nurses with great uncon- 
cern.” Dr, Allen praises the stone-lenses of Co- 
rean manufacture for eye glasses, which are all 
convex, They cost nearly $100. 

An ‘Index to the China Review from volumes 
i to xii’ (Hongkong) has come to hand. It will 
be welcome, though hardly as convenient and 
useful as it might have been made by a little 
more skill. 

The September number of the Scottish Geogra 
phical Magazine contains a very suggestive pa 
per by Prof. Meiklejohn on * History, Poetry, 
etc., in Geographical Names ” 
traces of Celts, Romans, Teutons, and Norsemen 
in Great Britain by the names especially of the 
rivers and towns. Rivers, he remarks, retain 
their names longer than any other natural fea 
ture, there being *‘ hardly a single river-name in 
the whole of Great Britain that is not Celtic.” 
This is followed by an historical and scientific de- 
scription of the ** Exploration of the Antarctic 
Regions,” by John Murray of the CAallenger Ex- 
pedition. There have been but five expeditions 
to these regions, the last and most successful be 
ing that of Sir James Ross in INS0-45, though 
the Challenger crossed the Antarctic Circle in 
N74. The great obstacle to the exploration of 
the land is not so mucb the ice as the lack of any 
harbor, ‘* Where the coast is low there is a line 
of perpendicular icy cliffs, 150 to 200 feet in 
height,” known as the ** Ice-barrier,”” but where 
it is mountainous the coast is protected by land- 
ice a few feet above the level of the sea and ex 
tending many miles from the shore. No vegeta- 
ble life on the land has yet been discovered, but 
at the surface of the ocean microscopic plants 
‘‘are met with in enormous abundance.” The 
color of the icebergs is magnificent: ** The cre 
Vices, caves, and hollows are of the deepest and 
purest azure blue; at night they have a luminous 
glow.” Mr. Murray considers it conclusively 
proved that there is an Antarctic continent con- 
siderably larger than Australia, with an ice-cap 
possibly ‘several miles in thickness near the 
pole.” The paper is accompanied by a very beau- 
tiful ** equal-surface projection” map. It seems 
probable that an expedition will soon be sent to 
explore these regions, the Premier of Victoria 
having recently said, in reply to a deputation 
which urged its expediency, that “the Govern- 
ment would be willing to grant a subsidy to aid 
scientific discovery, and that he would ask the 
other colonies to do the same.” 

Science for September 24 has an instructive 
communication from W. J. McGee, on certain 
features of the Charleston earthquake as ob- 
served by him. Four pen-drawings after photo- 


In it he shows the 
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graphs illustrate the water craters produced, and 
various torsions and displacements of buildings 
ani monuments, A phenomenon which just an 
tedated the earthquake—the disastrous overtlow 
of an artesian well of which control bad been 
lost, at Belle Plaine, lowa—is described and tlus 
trated by T. C. Chamberlain, and shown to be 
Very simple and unmysterious, though happily 
rare. 

A premium of ° 0 mark - 0.2 
12.508 — Y Roobl.” (astronomers will please take 
notice) is offered by © Augustus Tischiner, Marseh 
nerstrasse 7, Leipsic, freo., until Mai Ist, 1887 


W Yres, 26,4 


for the best answer to the following questions 
1) Why do the astronomers consider the sun as 
being ‘at rest,’ while they are knowin, and teach 
ing that the sun moves Laplace says: * The 
sun moves at least with the velocity of the earth 
in its orbit,’ (2) The sun moving and being not 
fixed, is the Copernican itutuition of the world 
tenable yet now-a-days / Are the astronomers 
right to assert that Astronomy stands or falls 
with the system of Copernicus, and that no other 
system, even by way of trial, can or may be os 
tablished Herr Tischner anaounces further 
that “the decision about which of the concur 
rents shall receive the premium will be com 
mitted to the ‘Astronomical Society” which un 


September of ISST will hold its assembly If 
the Astronomische Gesellschaft can: be induced 
to essay this decision, it may be boped that Hert 
lischner himself will compete for the premium, 
and that the Gesellschaft uiay see the propriety 
of recognizing him as the suceessful © coneu: 
rent.” 

We have before us two numbers of the Ant: 
quary (D. G. Francis The first article in the 
August number is by Mr. W. H. K. Wright, uy 
ou the historic streets of Plymouth, in which it 
is interesting to pote that municipal governments 
in England are fond of changing old tradi 
tionary names for more soundiag ones, just as 
they are here, Probably the most valuable arti 
cle is the Rev. J. C. Atkinson's “* 
mon-Field Names.” a series commenced in an 


Notes on Com 


earlier number and continued in the September 
number, and constituting an invaluable aid and 
commentary to the study of early land institu- 
tions, These curious names have been collected 
with great industry and carefully classitied, and 
their meanings are explained, partly on etymo 
logical grounds, partly by old customs. Frequent 
reference is made to Mr. Seebohm’s treatise upon 
English Village Communities. Another learned 
and important article in the September number is 
upon" The Multiplication of Surnames,” by Arthur 
Folkani. The several circumstances which have 
caused an original name to assume the utmost 
diversity of shapes are described (not always 
with sufficient illustration), and at the end we 
have an elaborate tabulation of the several forms 
of the writer's own name, Folkard — Folk-ward, 
and some other names of the same character. 
These two articles afford abundant material for 
etymological study. There is also an illustrated 
article of considerable length on “The ( ) Meaghers 
of Skerrin”; and another, valuable for its stat:3- 
tics, upon the ** Accounts of Henry VI.” ? 

Two books recently published in Paris will in- 
terest American readers, One is * La Guerre de 
Sécession: 1861-1865,’ by M. Ernest Grasset, with 
a preface by M. Victor Duruy, The other is 
‘Yorktown—Centénaire de Vindépendance des 
Etats-Unis d’Amérique, 1781-1881,’ by the Mar- 
qais de Rochambeau. 

H. W. Miiller, Berlin, will shortly publish a 
‘ Deutsches Stil-Musterbuch,’ or book of * elegant 
extracts,” compiled by Dr. Daniel Sanders in the 
spirit of his long list of works for the better ap- 
preciation and understanding of his mother- 
tongue. He has restricted his selections, which 
are mostly complete, not fragmentary, to the pe- 
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riod from Lessing to Goethe’s death; a second 
volume may be hereafter devoted to more recent 
models of literary style. Dr. Sanders’s annota- 
tions have been carefully written in pure Teu- 
tonic ‘‘ bis an die dusserste Grenze des zur Zeit 
Erreichbaren,” and a special index has been 
made for them. With reluctance he has adopted 
the public-school orthography. 

B. Westermann & Co, are able to supply to in- 
tending bidders a portion of a catalogue of a sale 
of incunabula at Cologne in the latter part of 
next month. (The whole will appear too late for 
American buyers.) They will also undertake to 
bid for these five rarities—the first printed letter 
of Columbus on the discovery of America, from 
the press of Stephan Planck (Rome, 1493), which 
was reprinted in the same year; a Latin-German 
vocabulary printed in 1469 from Gutenberg’s 
types; P. Schoeffer’s ‘ Liber VI. Decretalium,’ on 
vellum, 1475; a Carthusian missal of 1490; anda 
block-book (uncolored), ‘ Historia Beatz Marize 
Virginis,’ which has never before come upon 
the market, and which is almost as curious for 
its argument (drawn from classical examples) in 
defence of the Immaculate Conception as for its 
mode of production and its art. 

In our account of the *‘ Workingmen’s Scheme 
of Minority Representation” (see Nation, Sep- 
tember 16), we were guilty of an oversight in not 
noticing that article xliii of the proposed amend- 
ments provides for the extension of the plan to 
the House of Representatives, dividing the State 
for this purpose, if it should be thought desira- 
ble, into six districts. 





—Harper’s for October opens with a pleasantly 
written sketch of the English country in the 
sporting season, with some characteristic full- 
page scenes. Contributions upon the various 
great branches of our National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, and upon United States 
Naval Artillery, are also prominent by their com- 
pleteness of illustration and compact and exact 
information. The body-article of the number, 
however, from the pen of Miss Amelia B. Ed- 
wards, is a history of the ancient city of Tanis, 
which the successful excavations of Mr. Petrie, 
conducted by means of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund, have recently made widely known as an 
Egyptian Pompeii sunk in the marshy desert 
which once was the garden of its prosperity. An 
added interest was felt in these discoveries, per- 
haps, because a portion of the find was destined 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and some of 
the objects already deposited therein are here re- 
produced; but, apart from this, Mr. Petrie’s work 
was sufficiently striking and novel in its results 
to awaken a lively curiosity in it as from time to 
time it has been partially described in the public 
prints. In this paper the whole story of Tanis, 
as it is recovered from the monuments, is told 
with full knowledge and intelligence, and with 
an entertaining style and a tact in selection and 
order which deserves mention in a popular arche- 
ological study, though we cannot but regard cer- 
tain cuts, out of the fancy of the artist—such as 
the Hottentot flight from the burning city—as 
meretricious and degrading to the text. Tanis 
had a long history, and of it very little survives. 
Perhaps something more could have been learned 
had its ruins not served as a hunting-ground for 
the early seekers after curiosities, who scattered 
their treasures, now anonymous, to the four parts 
of the earth; but since Mariette brought science 
to the spot, great care has been taken in handling 
the relics, and enough remains to make the city, 
through a period of some four thousand years, a 
type reflecting all the phases of Egyptian histori- 
cal life, till its destruction in the Christian era. 


—Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, make two ad- 


ditions to Emersoniana, One, ‘The Optimism of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson,’ by William F, Dana, is 
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a Bowdoin Prize Essay, and shows such compre- 
hensiveness of view and acquaintance with the 
thoughts of others as to entitle it toa prize. The 
other, ‘Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Maternal 
Ancestors, with some Reminiscences of Him,’ by 
David Greene Haskins, D.D., is a careful genea- 
logical study, combined with sone of those odds 
and ends of information about a man which are 
apt toescape a biography, although they are full 
of interest and illustration. The author is Emer- 
son’s cousin. The substance of the pamphlet, it 
is stated, appeared in the August numbers of the 
Literary World. Its contents afford some social 
views of old Boston. The letter written by Ma- 
dam Bradford of Cambridge, now in her ninety- 
fifth year, describing the household of Emerson’s 
parents, is an incomparably fine vignette in its 
kind, and the sketches of the surroundings and 
doings of the Emerson boys from other sources 
are entertaining. Thereis, too, a just and feeling 
tribute to Edward Emerson’s short labors in 
early manhood. Ina literary way, Dr. Haskins 
has a striking remark upon his classmate Tho- 
reau. In college, he says, Thoreau showed no 
promise, but upon his first meeting with him af- 
ter graduation at Concord he was “startled by 
the transformation that had taken place in him. 
His short figure and general cast of countenance 
were of course unchanged; but in his manners, 
in the tones and inflections of his voice, in his 
modes of expression, even in the hesitations and 
pauses of his speech, he had become the counter- 
partof Mr. Emerson.” It has sometimes been 
thought that Thoreau lent Emerson his own eye 
for concrete nature. Of this pamphlet, which 
booksellers would call *‘ curious,” only 350 copies 
are printed. 


—The formation is announced of an association 
of the graduates and former members of the Har- 
vard Law School, with a view ‘‘ to advance the 
cause of legal education, and to promote the inte- 
rests and increase the usefulness” of that institu- 
tion. The organization was happily begun on 
Friday last at a meeting in Boston, over which 
Mr. George O. Shattuck presided. ‘The atmo- 
sphere of the School,” he said, tersely and with 
almost literal truth, ‘“‘is fatal to idleness, and 
stimulates to the highest endeavor.” On Novem- 
ber 5, the day before the College solemnities of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary begin, 
Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, jr., will give 
an oration before the Association. Excellent re- 
sults have attended the attempts to apply more 
thorough and scientific methods to the study of 
law at Harvard. Those who wish to encourage 
these attempts, to see them continued and better- 
ed, and to make sure that the great School 
maintains its old fame in the only way which is 
worthy of it, namely, by constantly improving 
upon itself, may well unite in this plan to 
strengthen it—keeping alive the interest of its 
graduates and former members in the thorough 
study and honorable practice of the law. The 
plans of the Assoviation include an annual! meet- 
ing of its members. All graduates and former 
members of the School may become members of 
the Association by sending their names, with the 
initiation fee of one dollar, to the Treasurer, 
Winthrop H. Wade, 10 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


—The ‘Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library,’ compiled by Ad. Neu- 
bauer, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford (Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1886), is a monu- 
ment of learning and labor worthy of the institu- 
tion which issues it. It describes, with extraor- 
dinary minuteness, 2,602 codices, grouped under 
the heads of Biblical MSS.; Translations of the 
Bible; Midrash and its Commentaries; Comment- 
aries and Super-Commentaries; Talmud, Hala- 
khah ; Talmud, Agadah; Liturgies and their 
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Commentaries; Theology, Philosophy, and Eth- 

ics: Masorah, Grammar, and Lexicography; 

Kabbalah; Poetry and Rhymed Prose; Mathe- 

matics, Astronomy, Astrology, Magic, and Cos- 

mography; Medicine; and Miscellaneous. In- 

dexes are added of authors, translators, family 

names, titles of writings, scribes, owners, wit- 

nesses, censors, geographical names, etc. The 

whole forms a very handsomely printed quarto 

volume embracing about 1,200 columns (mostly 

two to a page), accompanied by a collection in 

folio of forty ‘ Facsimiles. illustrating the 

Various Forms of Rabbinical Characters, with 

Transcriptions,’ grandly executed and revised 

with the utmost care. Inaccuracies of He- 
brew spelling or construction strike one often 
enough, but they are owing to the blundering of 
authors or copyists, whose words are rendered un- 
altered in the brief extracts used for character- 
izing the contents. Misprints for which the 
learned compiler or his colaborers (whose exist- 
ence the stupendousness of the task compels us to 
suppose) can be made responsible are astonishing- 
ly rare—a merit fully appreciable only when we 
consider that the Catalogue contains nearly 50,- 
000 lines of mixed Hebrew and English, parts of 
which are read from right to left and parts from 
left to right, and that each transfer of a word or 
words from one line to another which a correction 
in the Hebrew may have necessitated had to be 
done from the (to the compositor) wrong end of 
the words. To this perplexing difficulty is owing, 
on page 210, the disorder in which the Hebrew 
words answering to *‘ Pentateuch,” ‘‘ Prophets,” 
and “ Hagiographa” are placed in juxtaposition 
with these English terms. On p. 150, ‘‘ Shul‘han 
Ora‘h” apparently stands for ‘Shul‘han Arukh.’ 
The date ‘* 1204” assigned in the Preface (p. vii) 
to the earliest manuscript in the Library appears 
from the disquisition on the age of the first codex 
to stand for i104. The Preface enumerates the 
various collections of Hebrew manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library, including manuscripts written 
with Hebrew characters in Arabic and other lan- 
guages. The chief are: Collection ‘ Laud,” 
Archbishop Laud’s, presented to Oxford Univer- 
sity in 1635-40; ‘‘ Seld.,”” bequeathed by John Sel- 
den in 1654; ‘‘ Marsh.,” bequeathed by Thomas 
Marshall in 1685; ‘ Hunt.,” bought from Bishop 
Huntington in 1693; ‘“ Poc.,” Prof. Poco-ke’s, 
bought, after his death, in 1693; ‘*‘ Opp.,” the 
great library of Rabbi Oppenheimer of Prague, 
bought in 1829; and * Mich.,” collected by H. J. 
Michael, of Hamburg, and bought by the Uni- 
versity from A. Asher & Co., in 1848, 


—In the Milan Perseveranza of September 5, 
we find an anecdote of Count Rostoptchin which, 
besides being somewhat curious in itself, effec- 
tually clears up a short poem of Goethe that has 
been imperfectly understood. The lines are to be 
found in the Hempel edition of Goethe, vol. ii, 
page 454, where they are dated 1825 and super- 
scribed ‘‘An Friulein Casimira Wotowska” ; 
they read thus: 

“ Dein Testament vertheilt die holden Gaben 

Womit Natur Dich miitteritch vollendet, 

Vermiicatniss nach Vermichtniss ausgespendet, 

Zufrieden jeder, seinen Theil zu haben; 

Doen wenn Du Gliickliche zu machen trachtest, 

So war’ es der, dem bu Dich ganz vermachtest.” 
Hitherto we have had to content ourselves with 
Goethe’s own note, which is this: ‘‘ Frl. Wotow- 
ska, sister of Mme. Szymanowska, tormented by 
certain, perhaps imaginary, sufferings, handsome 
and agreeable, withal melancholy and given to 
talking of death. A witty friend had written in 
her album a testament in which she bequeaths 
her highly amiable characteristics and distinc- 
tions one by one to various different individuals.” 
It now appears from the Perseveranza (we have 
alighted upon the same matter ncwhere else, and 
the Italian journal does not give its authority), 
that the ‘‘ witty friend” referred to by Goethe 
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was Count Rostoptchin, famous as Governor-Gene- 
ral of Moscow at the time of Napoleon's invasion 
of Russia. In 1823 Rostoptchin took the waters 
at Carlsbad, and while there was one day re- 
quested by Mile. Casimira Wotowska to write 
something in her album. The lady was a fine 
musician and a great social favorite. and the 
Count, who was now a sexagenarian with the 
reputation of being somewhat bearish, complied 
by writing the petitioner's last will and testament, 
in substance as follows: ‘* Being reduced to ex- 
tremities by excess of health, and anticipat- 
ing the approach of Mme. la Mort to the 
bed where I enjoy my tranquil slumbers, I 
herewith make my will, naming as my executor 
in this world Signor Rossini, and in the other 
Herr Hiindel. I bequeath my wit to the first 
young woman that loses hers; my soul to the ego- 
tists; my heart to the rich; my love for my sis- 
ter to her sons; my eyes to the young women 
who gothrough the world unnoticed; my teeth to 
the women whose ugliness makes people afraid of 
them: my form to the dowerless orphans; my 
glance to the unlucky mothers who are compelled 
to ask favors for their sons; and the cup from 
which I drink the waters of Carlsbad to the first 
king that comes along.” This testament is dated 
Cape of Good Hope, July 19, 1825, sizned Casimi- 
ra Wotowska, and attested by Fedor, Count Ros- 
toptchin. A short time afterwards tue Wotowska 
journeyed to Marienbad and there made the ac- 
quaintance of Gvethe. Upon presenting her al- 
bum to him she was favored with the verses 
quoted above. She was, however, obliged to con- 
fess that she knew no German and to ask the poet 
to translate his lines for her. This he promised 
to do, adding, according to the authority of Casi- 
mira’s sister, that it was the first time in his life 
that he had ever done such a thing. The next 
day the Polish lady received from Goethe the fol- 
lowing: 


* Ton testament distribue les dons préecieux 
Dont la nature perfectionna ton étre, 
Legs sur legs g6n¢éreusement designées, 
Chacun est trés-content du lot qui lui est échu; 
Mais si c’était intention de rendre heureux, 
Celui-la le serait 4 qui tu voudrais léguer l'ensemble.” 








A SOUTHERN ABOLITIONIST. 


The Life of Cassius Marcellus Clay. Memoirs, 
Writings, and Speeches, etc. By Himself. Vol. 
i. Cincinnati: J. Fletcher Brennan & Co, 
1886. 
To the generation that knows not Joseph, Mr. 
Clay makes a pathetic appeal for recognition if 
not remembrance. ‘Quorum —— pars fui,” be 
says on his title-page, of ‘‘ the overthrow of Ame- 
rican slavery, the salvation of the Union, and the 
restoration of the autonomy of the States.” 
‘*Quorum magna pars fui,” he says, on p. 427, of 
emancipation and a restored Union consequent 
upon the fall of Richmond. Every schoolboy 
knows the names of Seward, Grant, Lincoln, and 
John Brown; but alas that he should be igno- 
rant, till he reads this autobiography, that Cas 
sius Clay ‘‘did’‘more than any man to overthrow 
slavery ” (p. 462); that he ‘carried Indiana for 
Lincoln, and thus saved the election” in 1860 (p. 
251); that he ‘‘ voluntarily volunteered to save 
Washington from capture, and did so,” in April, 
1861 (p. 462); that he persuaded Lincoln to adopt 





John Quincy Adams's view of the Government's | 


right to interfere with slavery under the ** war 
power ” (p. 301), and hence was the real inspirer 
of the Emancipation Proclamation of 1862 (pp. 
$01, 312); that *‘ all now admit” that bis work as 
Minister to Russia ‘* saved us from the united in- 
vasion of France, Spain, and England against 
Mexico,eand thus saved the Union™ (p. 219) 
Surely only a gigantic conspiracy could have sup- 
pressed the fame of so indispensable a factor in 
the history of the past half century. In truth, 
was not advantage taken of his absence from 


Chicago in 1860 to choose another Vice-President 
on the ticket with Lincoln (p. 249)! Did not in- 
trigues deprive him of the post of Secretary of 
War, *‘to which public sentiment and the Presi 
dent himself had pointed” (p. 255)/) Was it not 
Seward who prevented his getting the English 
mission (p. 255); and the same Seward who re 
called him from Russia, in favor of Simon Came 
ron—a mere blind for the ambition of Bayard 
Taylor (pp. 298, 326)? Did not Halleck crush his 
military aspirations by forcing him to resign his 
major-generalship or be sent to New Orleans, 
*‘where the yellow fever was prevailing, in the 
heat of September,” 1862 (p. 515)/ Did not Henry 
Wilson, writing his * Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power’ after Mr, Clay ** had taken sides in favor 
of the autonomy of the South,” in the reconstruc- 
tion era, understate his part in improvising the 
defence ot Washington ‘ 

Worse than this remains to be told. His phy 
sical prowess, his Southern readiness to take life 
in self-defence or in “ vindicatung” bimself or 
free speech, has brought upon him only denuncia 
tion or oblivion. He emerged, severely wounded, 
from one of these encounters, in which he disem 
bowelled a pro-slavery assailant who had pro 
voked a quarrel on the stump, and one of the 
* Abolition cranks” of New England, he says, 
‘regretted that I had not been killed.” They 
were always wanting to make a martyr of him: 

“When John Brown went down into Virginia 
and foolishly lost his life, he became a hero with 
the long-haired abolitionists; but when lL fell in 
the defence of freedom of speech and the liberties 
of all mer, these fellows shed tears, not because 
I triumphed, but because | used arms and was 
not killed! And the same idea was held by Bis 
marck’s paid historian, Von Holst. If T had been 
killed by the mob at Lexington, [ would have 
held a prime position in the world’s eye; but, as 
I was wise enough to live, and to cause slavery 
to die, he consigns me to the place of a footnote ' 
For the tyrants of Europe hate me as much as 
the tyrants of America.” 


This passage throws a flood of light not only 
on Mr. Clay's character, but apon the philosophy 
of the anti-slavery movement. The long-haired 
cranks to whom Mr. Clay was indebted for most 
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and the nobler part of bis reputation with his | 


own generation—and but for whom, indeed, his 
maintaining himself as he did in Kentucky would 
in all probability have been impossible (for they 
added Northern public sentiment to his side-arms 


and cannon)—saw their cause advance by passive | 


resistance to mobs, by suffering and death. Con 
verts multiphed on the heels of triumphant vio 
lence; and the three great waves of feeling which 
carried forward the Northern purpose to oppose 
the Slave Power at all hazards, were those pro 


duced by the killing of Lovejoy, the beating of 


Sumner, and the hanging of John Brown. On 
the other hand, what did the militant Clay 
achieve in his own community. prepared to judge 
him and respect him by the common standard of 
passionate violence, that was comparable to the 
anti-slavery impulse given by the Grimké sisters, 
by J. G. Birney and W. H. Brisbane, who shook 
the dust of their native soil from their feet, and 
sought homes and a firm fulcrum against slavery 
in the free North: ‘‘ A Aope gleams across my 
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tion which to this day defies the National organic 
law—holding that the right of the slaveholder to 
his ‘slave and the increase’ 
other human or divine law '" (p. 18) 


is ‘higher’ than any 
amd mak 
ing ‘the slave clause perpetual” (p. Ax N 
other State, so far as we are aware. preserves 
this extraordinary anomaly. 

lelitthe Mr 
Clay's services in behalf of emancipation, Le 


It is no part of our intention to 


ginning with the liberation of his own slaves 
They rotten 
But it was his destiny to exemplify the utter fh 
tility of resisting the Slave Powe 


were heroic, and will pot be [ 


on its wt 


proper territory, even with ifs own weapons 
and to justify the wisdom of the abolit 
who attacked it, not 
but still from a safe distance and without a fo 


hardy exposure to martyrdom. Mr. Claw did as 


Ot sts 


} 
trade! 


beyond ifs react 


much as any one could have done 
situation 


itn the sat 
probably more, considering t! : 

cal looseness of bis attitude towards slavery. and 
the want of a fundamental belief on the brother 
hood of man. His explanation of his enlist 

the Mexican war, though he knew-at to hat 

been caused by the annexation of Texas, and he 
had denounced annexation as a scheme to pro 
mote the security and extension of slavery, ts th: 
clearest proof of his defective principle, 
as a half-amusing, half-melanchels 
Ken‘uckians 
“being exceptionally, from their early history 

fond of military glory, | hoped by the Mextoan 
War to strengthen myself so 


as well 
instance { 


incoherent expediency he saves 


much that | coeuld 
take the stump, where 1 would be an ov 


for all ny foes ; when, if deemed necessary, th: 


located af some point 


True Amertcan could be 
secure against mobs, and act as an ally of pabli 
discussion The result proved that I was right 
On the cover of this volume is staniped a copy 
of the nude bust of the author made by Joel Hart 
the Kentucky sculptor of the in 
timate revelations of himself which Mr. Clay pet 


mits, and which often go to 


It is symbolk 


the extreme of 
Taken together, they form 
study of Southern character as moulded by stay 


} 


naivete. a Valuahle 
ery. We cannot touch upon them, least of all 
upon those domestic troubles which have so em 
bittered Mr. Clay's declining vears, The account 
of his life in Russia is decidedly the most enter 
taining part of his rambling narrative, and makes 
one long for the view of him which some one of 
his diplomatic colleagues may have preserved in 
his diary or his private letters. 
ness with which he contrasts his fitness for the 
coveted English mission with Mr 
freshingly characteristic 
quotable and suggestive anecdotes and judg 
ments, if we had room for them 
may serve as an example : 


The unconscious 


Adams's, is re 
There are not a few 


The following 


‘*T heard Webster at Boston, and again at Lex 
ington, Ky. He always spoke sense, but never 
excited enthusiasm. His thoughts were ever 
upon great speeches ; Clay’s upon great events 
Webster used the money of his friends, and his 
friends themselves, as the priests of old. * The 


| earth and the fulness thereof belonged to the 


mind.” wrote Angelina Gnmké to the editor of 


the Liberator during the * 
INS, “that owr blood will be spilt, instead of the 
slaveholders’; owr lives will be taken and theirs 
spared.” Her correspondent, on the eve of the 
mob preparing for him in Boston, thought this 
spirit ** Christ-like.” nor did he view it different- 
ly after he had been snatched from a fate like 
Lovejoy’s. Mr. Clay, uniting moral with physi- 
cal courage, but relying on the latter, failed to 
weaken the system of slavery in Kentucky in any 
particular. Nothing came of bis Emancipation 
Convention at Frankfort in 1849; and the next 
year ‘‘ was made that infamous (1850) Constitu- 


Reign of Terror” of | 





saints ; we are the saints, and therefore these are 
all ours.. He reminded me of Homer’s Cyclops 
who made his sheep his companions by day, and 
supped upon one or more of them each night ! 
He even drew upon them after dedth, and made 
his will full of bequests which were to be levied 
upon his friends. 

* Altogether different was Henry Clay—exact 
and punctilious in monied matters to a fanlt. 
When in generous hospitality he had expended 
his great earnings as acriminal adv cate and 
judicious farmer, and went to the banks at Lex 
ington to find out his debt, that he might sell 
Asbland and pay it off, he was told that he had 
none: his unknown friends had, without his 
knowledge, cancelled all. His answer was— 
tears ” 


A disorderly mass of letters from various celeb 
rities contains a gem of the first water from the 
historian Alison, It bears date of May 21, 1861: 
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‘* Had a National Church been provided by Gen. 
Washington, coherence would have been given to 
the various States of the Union; but, as that was 
not done, a disruption in the long run was the in- 
evitable result. here is no example in history of 
a great nation being produced without a National 
Ctmurch; and if the States desire to see their na- 
tion attain the height of power and splendor they 
anticipate, they must begin the work of regenera- 
tion by founding a National Church. There are, 
no doubt, difficulties in the way; but I think I 
bave shown in my work on Civilization, and in 
the pamphlet which accompanies this letter, that 
theseare notinsurmountable. . . . 

** You think the idea of converting the United 
States into a monarchy a very improbable result ; 
but if you refer to the letter of the Times corre- 
spondent, in which he states that there is a uni- 
versal feeling in Charleston for a monarchy, you 
will perceive that, sofar as tbe South is concern- 
ed, the idea is likely to be realized.” 


After all, one closes this book with kindly feel- 
ings towards the much-daring and much-suffer- 
ing author—magnanimous, we are convinced, 
and not mercenary, and with a love of nature 
that now and again tinges his pages with the 
most unexpected charm : 


**T write in the house in which I was born. It 
is a well-burned brick structure, with beavy 
range work of Kentucky marble and gray lme- 
stone, and of the Grecian style, having three por- 
ticos of imperfect Corintman and Donic columns, 
It was added to after 1861; but the old building, 
after the English manner, was preserved almost 
intact. Even at that day, though there were 
many homesteads, the original forests in near 
proximity to the mansion were almost unbroken 
by the axe. The tulip, walnut, ash, Kentucky 
coffee-bean, beech, and other magniticent trees, 
rose at places to sixty feet without a limb, with 
native vines carried up with their growth per- 
haps centuries oid. The surface, ever undulating, 
was clothed in the ravines with the native cane, 
twelve feet or more high, as seemingly impene- 
trable as an East indian jungle. But most of the 
surtace under the trees was bare, and brown with 
fallen leaves the year round, covered with exqui- 
site wild flowers in summer, and steady light 
snows in winter. The plum, the black haw, the 
May-apple, the paw-paw, the persimmon, the 
hickory, the walnut, hack-berries, and wild 
grapes were foundin profusion. The rivulets, in 
almost every ravine, were ever fresh and peren- 
nial from the vast reservoir of the forest humus; 
and tish were found in the very springs, as they 
bubbled up in never-ceasing music ; whilst 
birds of every color and song, the chattering 
squirrel, and the scream of the hawk, made all na- 
ture harmonious in its fall development.” 


The child is father of the man. Inthe same 
house, reduced in fortune, abandoned by his wife, 
separated from his children, betrayed by his 
servants, in the evening of his days he writes 
(and we cannot withhold our sympathy): 


‘*So I sought companionship with the flowers 
and trees and shrubs, and with all vegetable and 
animal life ; with books ard paintings and statu- 
ary—the dread memorials of those who live no 
more. I gathered about me dogs and improved 
live stock, and pigeons and barn-fowls, and the 
mute fishes—the flora and the tauna ; and, seek- 
ing near communion with all life, I nailed a 
crumb-box on the tree at my library-window, 
where I fed the birds winter and summer—en- 
ticing the wild redbirds by my kindness, till 
these shyest of our songsters, generally retiring 
to remote and inaccessible ravines and bushy 
hills, came to be my every-day companions. 

‘*But at night [ was left all the more alone— 
till I otten opened wide the shutters that the bats 
should enter to pick the flies, as is their wont, 
from the walls ; and their fluttering—life, life — 
was a great pleasure to me. So Isat long under 
the trees, looking at the moon and stars, and 
speculating upon the Cosmos, and things beyond 
the scope of mortal intellect—seeing that the 
finite can never grasp the infinite. There, too, I 
was baffled—like Manfred, calling for sympathy 
with the mute worlds in vain! Had I been worse 
than other men, and was this the punishment of 
violated law? Was it of God, or of man? If of 
man, then I will contend with man—I will assert 
my eternal defence! And if from Fate, then will 
I ‘ wage with fortune an eternal war !’” 

















RECENT NOVELS. 


The Wind of Destiny. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Not in the Prospectus. By Parke Danforth. 
(The Riverside Paper Series.] Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


A Politician’s Daughter. By Myra Sawyer 


Hamlin. D. Appleton & Co. 
Justina. [No Name Series.}] Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 


Love and Luck. The Story of a Summer’s Loit- 
ering on the Great South Bay. By Robert 
Barnwell Roosevelt, Harper & Bros. 

Mr. Desmond, U. S. A. By John Coulter. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 

The Fall of Asgard. By Julian Corbett. 
per’s Handy Series. 

The King’s Treasure House: A Romance of An- 
cient Egypt. By Wilhelm Walloth. From the 
German by Mary J. Safford. William S. 
Gottsberger. 


Har- 


Mr. Harpy has evidently taken up with fatalism. 
The characters of his novel are the puppets of 
chance, blown hither and thither by the wind of 
destiny, powerless to resist their fate. ‘‘ What 
is to be will be. Praise be to Allah!” is a mo- 
dest creed, yet pleasant if one consider it; one 
that obviates tne necessity of our shoulder- 
ing responsibility and affords excuse for our 
failures. But if one hold with Tennyson that 
man is man and master of his fate, he will be 
very apt tu grow impatient with Mr. Hardy’s 
little episodes of love at first sight, bis inconse- 
quent situations, his excess of art and lack of 
matter. For in novel writing as in actual life 
the creed of the fatalist is but a weak evasion, an 
upgenerous refusal to take the consequences and 
by strength and character make the best of 
them. And yet ‘The Wind of Destiny’ is far 
from being a bad novel. One cannot, of course, 
expect every story which ‘turns out the wrong 
way” to be a genuinely powerful tragedy; but, 
for the absence of intense dramatic interest, one 
expects compensation in the way of pathos or 
surprise, and this Mr. Hardy has managed to 
give. In spite of a shadowy uncertainty which 
veils the chief characters, there is a genuineness 
about honest Jack Temple which, just in time, 
saves the story from seeming unreal. His is in- 
deed the pathetic figure of the tale, though the 
lonely Schonberg, with his sad memories, seems 
to have been meant for the réle. And it is to 
Jack also that one’s sympathies go out, rather 
than to Rowan Ferguson, the painter, when the 
happiness of both 1s destroyed by the weak wo- 
man who had loved Rowan and married Jack. 
There is a quiet nobleness sometimes in the as- 
pect of an every-day man of business who is ca- 
pable of deep feeling, and of showing it without 
ostentation, that is dear to the American heart; 
and though Mr. Hardy depends largely upon his 
fatalism to replace natural motives, the misery 
of Jack Temple is plainly apparent and very 
touching. 

‘ Not in the Prospectus’ will doubtless be voted 
‘‘rather slow ” by most readers, and it certainly 
is a little tedious now and then following a bunch 
of Joy tourists through the trials of sea-sickness, 
foreign hotels, bad weather. and the regulation 
mishaps of a party sight-seeing by contract. 
Even the humorously drawn figures of Mr. Mes- 
ser and Valeria Tubbs could not enliven the en- 
tire trip, and it is only when the heroine is dis- 
abled by a lucky accident and left behind that 
the love-affair, not down on Mr. Joy’s catalogues, 
begins to take form and revive the lagging inte- 
rest. There is a homely, unpretentious tone 
about the book which marks it off from the sort 
of novel just now very much in vogue—the tire- 





somely brilliant. The members of Mr. Joy’s 
party of tourists are quite simple in their medi- 
ocrity ; they do not trouble one with quotations 
from the poets or with philosophical remarks 
after Balzac, and Mr. Messer’s efforts after culti- 
vation through travel are too amusing to grow 
heavy. 

‘A Politician’s Daughter’ is a fair sample of 
the tiresomely brilliant novel. The heroine knows 
her ‘ Rubdiyat,’ and thinks that ‘‘ Omar rails at 
heaven and smiles at eternity sardonically through 
the most perfect verse "—Fitzgerald’s translation, 
we suppose ; and the criminal lawyer drinks his 
wine after reciting to her the very appropriate 
lines to Saki. One of the characters remarks, 
upon hearing a political speech, ‘‘ he reminds me 
of Gratiano, because he talks sucb ‘an infinite 
deal of nothing’” ; and one smiles in sympathy 
while reading the passage. The story, when 
stripped of padding, is very slight. The heroine, 
the daughter of a Senator who had once accepted 
a block of railroad stock for his “‘ influence,” is 
in love with a young Bostonian, while the part- 
ner to her father’s dishonest act wants her to 
marry his son, and threatens to expose the Sena- 
tor if she should refuse. The timely death of her 
father and the generosity of her unwelcome suitor 
relieve her from the predicament, and the young 
Bostonian is made happy. 

There is evidence of an earnest effort to do 
good work in ‘Justina.’ The storv is not one 
that seems to tell itself, but one that requires 
careful, patient labor, and no little skill, to work 
out with even partial success. A more modest 
writer, perhaps, would have thought of Charlotte 
Bronté’s novel, and would have left the story un- 
written ; indeed, the similarity between the plots 
is so great that ‘ Justina’ cannot help but suffer 
by comparison with ‘Jane Eyre’ in the mind of 
any one who reads them both. 

Mr. Roosevelt has either aremarkable memory 
for little facts or a thorough system of taking 
notes. The amount of out-of-the-way informa- 
tion concerning mossbunkers, puff-balls, sea-ro- 
bins, and a hundred other curious creatures met 
with by the Morning Glory party during their 
summer’s fishing trip, is astonishing. It is infor- 
mation so very much out of the way, however, 
that one may be excused for not finding it edify- 
ing, and for turning to the rambling, unskilful 
story, made up of love and luck, for what little 
interest and. amusement there is in the book. 

Judging from results, Mr. Coulter has unfor- 
tunately chosen a subject to which he is incapa- 
ble of doing justice. The old story of woman’s 
frailty and man’s baseness cannot be baldly told 
without offence. There are certain facts in life 
to which one cannot, perhaps ought not, shut 
one’s eyes; yet it is always questionable if any- 
thing but harm is done by dragging them into 
notice. From any standpoint, however, it would 
be impossible to praise the book, which shows a 
lack of the literary sense remarkable even amoung 
unknown novelists. It seems hurriedly and care- 
lessly done, as if novel-writing were a pastime 
for patch-workers, instead of an art for earnest 
people to study long and faithfully. 

The novelist who writes of times long past is 
at a disadvantage which is difficult to estimate. 
He may have more room for romance, for adven- 
tures and surprises ; the prosaic limitations of 
every-day life may not hamper him ; but, not to 
speak of the task of imagining and working out 
the setting for a story of the ancient Egyptians 
or the old Norsemen, there is always, in the mind 
of the reader of such a story, a feeling of alien- 
ism towards the characters that is hard —almost 
impossible—for the writer to overcome. Mr. 
Corbett has signally failed to overcome it. In 
reading ‘The Fall of Asgard,’ one is interested 
by the scenes and the incidents ; one is pleased 
at learning without much labor a little of old 
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Norse history and of the laws and customs of the 
ancient Dane ; but that is all. The close human 
interest which gives the truest worth to all work 
of the imagination is not there. 

The children of Israel serving in bondage to 
the Egyptians are even further from the under- 
standing and sympathy of the nineteenth century 
Anglo-Saxon than Earl Swend or Olaf Haralds- 
son; and the story of ‘The King’s Treasure- 
House,’ in spite of realistic incidents and dra- 
matic posturing, does not appeal to one except 
through curiosity. If art, as the author alleges 
in a preface, is exaggeration, the book is a great 
work of art. 





SOME CLERICAL SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

Studies in Modern Socialism and Labor Prob- 
lems. By T. Edwin Brown, D.D. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1886. Pp, 273. 

Our Country : Its Possible Future and its Present 
Crisis. By Rev. Josiah Strong, with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Austin Phelps. Published by 
the American Home Missionary Society. 1885. 
Pp. 229. 

SCHILLER confessed to Goethe that too often his 
imagination interfered with his logic, while, on 
the other hand, his poetry not infrequently suf- 
fered from the untimely intrusion of the philo- 
sophical spirit. In a similar way fares it, in our 
judgment, with the political economy and th 
preaching of this book of Dr. Brown’s. The con- 
tention of it all is, in fact, that correct economic 
teaching includes a certain amount of moral and 
religious teaching. One can understand how so 
many have come to hold this view, but why they 
so persistently misapprehend the position of those 
who do not, why they so hysterically cry out 
against those who do not, is something of a puz- 
zle. Dr. Brown takes his turn at belaboring Ri- 
cardo’s “iron” law of wages, and quotes Prof. 
Sumner’s saying, ‘‘ Science is colorless and im- 
personal,” only to exclaim, in tones almost as 
shrill as Carlyle’s own, ‘‘God have mercy upon 
us if that is so!” The method of reasoning which 
discovers the frightful inhumanity of the econo- 
mists, would produce curious results if applied 
elsewhere. It would convict a physician of a 
reckless disregard of life who should make the 
statement that cyanide of potassium is a deadly 
poison, unless he, in the same breath, were to add 
that the laws regulating the sale of poisons ought 
to be very stringent, and were to give a full list 
of all known antidotes. What political economy 
says is, not that merciless competition and pure 
self-interest must infallibly rule in the industrial 
world, much less that they ought to rule, but 
simply that, if they do rule, certain results will 
follow. There is nothing ‘ remorseless” about 
that, except the way the conclusion follows from 
the premises. 

These ‘Studies’ certainly deserve the name. 
They evince more research and deliberation than 
perhaps any of the series, now grown extensive, 
of clerical contributions to the discussion of mo 
dern Socialism. If Dr. Brown appears to have 
given more attention to the periodical than to the 
permanent literature of his subject, to have read 
more tracts than treatises, this, clearly, does not 
disqualify him for dealing with the later and 
more fugitive manifestations of the Sociahstic 
spirit. Perhaps the chief value of his book will be 
found in the singularly clear interpretation he 
gives to the demands and hopes of existing So- 
cialism. He sketches the history of its rise and 
progress, gives a patient hearing to its com- 
plaints and proposals, justifying, in part, the one 
and unequivocally condemning the other, dis- 
cusses trades-unions, gives some sound advice to 
the Knights of Labor, endorses codperation while 
not apparently expecting great things from it, 
and closes with three sermons on The Responsi- 
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bilities of Wealth, Personal Morality as an In- 
dastrial Force, and The Church and the Working 
man. A valuable bibliography is appended, to- 
gether with a good index. 

It is not pleasant to believe that so good and 
painstaking a book almost entirely fails in its 
main purpose. Dr. Brown wrote, as he tells us 
in his preface, to show the grounds of his ** deep- 
ening conviction that true econonic principle 
and right economic action are intimately related 
to Christian morality.” It is not uncharitable to 
say that he has not succeeded. He gives us the 
results of much careful study. He counsels work 
ingmen in a wise and honest manner. He faith- 
fully exhorts the rich. Yet he does not really 
emerge from an atmosphere of vague Christian 
sentiment. He does not show any real, positive, 
scientific relation between Christian morality and 
true economic principle, Doubtless he has done 
the best possible. The pulpit, under existing con 
ditions, cannot do more. It m»st be i. definite 
and neutral on practical questions upon which 
men are taking sides. This is curiously illus 
trated on page 12 of Dr. Brown's book, where he 
gives his hearers the choice of regarding the doc 
trine of protection as either the © highest politi 
eal wisdom” or ** the maddest reach of economic 
folly.” The pulpit could not say what was its 
own opinion on that subject—at least, not in 
Providence. 

Dr. Strong (he is a Doctor now) appears to have 
written his book on the theory which, in polities, 
has been called by Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., the the 
ory of “everlasting crisis.” It is true that he 
uses the adjective ‘‘ present” in his sub-title, but 
Prof. Phelps, in the introduction, assures us that 
this matter is no novelty, since ** the present hour 
is, and always has been,” the crisis; and Dr. 
Strong himself, on page 144, adjourns the crack 
of doom to an indetinite future when, among 
other signs, Cincinnati shall have become a Chi- 
cago, Chicago a New York, and New York a 
London. Recent physiological study reveals a 
nervous process called inhibition, where stimu- 
lation of a nerve, instead of inducing action, pre- 
vents action. A similar effect is often a direct 
result of attempts like that of this book to startle 
into high activity by a lurid picture of impend- 
ing evil. Paralysis follows, not stimulus. Men 
infer, even without being instructed by Prof. 
Phelps, that the ‘‘case is hopeless” aside from 
‘the eternal decrees of God.” 

Dr. Strong's book is a Home Missionary address 
raised to the nth power. For him the statistics 
of the Tenth Census are the most brilliant figures 
of rhetoric. He toys with comparisons, graphic 
exhibits, proportions and percentages, and sports 
with ratios and relative gains, tables and dia- 
grams. Some of his figures have been sharply 
questioned in the religious press, as, for example, 
his estimate of the Catholic and of the foreign- 
born population. We cannot wonder, certainly, 
if those masters of religious statistics who have 
been proving the present prosperity and bright 
prospects of the Church should feel somewhat 
surprised to find him accepting all their data, only 
to say (p. 216), ** We have only to continue makiug 
the same kind of progress long enough, and our 
destruction is sure.” This book is wmtten in the 
interests of Home Missions. It goes on the the- 
ory of the speedy predominance of the West, and 
calls for largely increased gifts to the Home Mis- 
sionary Societies in order that the West may be 
held for the Church. The author does not allude, 
however, to the fact that one-half the men and 
one-third the money of the societies are used east 
of the Mississippi. It also seems inconsistent 
with his strenuous appeal for the West, with his 
apparent willingness, at times, almost to abandon 
all work elsewhere for the sake of securing the 
West, to find him demanding that the missionary 
force inthe great cities should immediately be 
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increased ten or twenty fold 
closing chapter, taken up with exhortations to 
enlarged liberality, is the togical outcome of the 
whole. After reading his emphatic declaration 
(p. IN), ** To make any other use of money than 
the best is a maladministration of trust,” it ey 
cites some wonder that be has not a word to say 


Obviously his 


of the shameful and inexcusable waste of mis 
sionarv funds in denominational rivairy 
to which members of his own denomination have 
apphed far stronger adjectives than those we: 


have just used. 


A Waste 


Moroz Krasny Nos; Red-nosead Frost Trans 
lated in the original meters from the Russian 
of N. A. Nekrasov. Ticknor & Co, 
ISS6,  12me, pp. 120 


Boston 


IN his interesting book, * Le Roman Russe,’ which 
treats of many subjects far more important than 
those suggested by the title, the Vioomte E. M 
de Vogiié has shown us why the efflorescence of 
Not 


indeed, in any single sentence or paragraph, but 


Russian poetry was of such brief duration 


in the impression which we receive from his 
whole book, has he explained how the poem was 
replaced by the naturalistic povel Two great 
romantic poets arose, Pushkin and Lermontot? 
and t 
stricted Russian one; a few minor poets, Maikotf, 
Tuteheff, and especially Koltsof? and Nikitm, all 
Count Alexts Tolston, 


almost rises to the rank of a great poet , 


great in a world wide sense net in a tye 


sweet and touching ; who 


“The mob of gentlemen who wrote with oas« 

for in that noble, rich, and beautiful language 
nearly every man of literary culture was a versi 
tier —and Nekrasoy. It seems almost necessary 
to put Nekrasotf in a niche apart ; not that, asa 
poet, he was so greatly superior to the rest, but 
he used verse—partly from innate Seeling, partly 
because, owing to the censorship and the condi 
tions of literature in Russia at that time, he could 
speak more strongly and vividly in verse than in 
that 
to express -bis ideas about 


prose—in much the same way the great 
novelists used prose : 
the state of his country, and especially to picture 
the condition of the peasants, The works of m« 
dern Russian poets are like a gallery of landscape 
paintings ; the poems of Nekrasoff are full of 
figures relieved by the sad and pathetic back 
ground of Russian scenery. What distinguished 
Turgeneff and Dostoyevsky distinguished also 
Nekrasoff—human sympathy ; and pity 
for the humble, for the For that 
reason the of Nekrasoff are household 
books in Russia, standing side by side with the 
tales of the great novelists, all well read, if not 
learned by heart, by people who still feel the 
need of leaders for their minds and souls. A 
great poet Nekrasoff was not; but he was in ac- 
cord with the spirit of his age ~—‘' the forties,” as 
in Russia they call the period from 1840 on,which 
was so important for Russian thought: and he 
had the merit of novelty of form. But even in 
this latter respect he was not a great lyric artist. 
The Russian language is so rich, so supple, and in 
certain respects so vague, that it easily accepts 
any form. Nekrasoff, however, 
and forced expressions that remind us at times of 
Robert Browning, with whom even in other re- 
spects he could be compared. 

But the vagueness and at the same time the 
conciseness of the Russian language, as well as its 
variety of rhyme and ending, make Russian verse 
very hard to translate into verse, though English 
and German lend themselves better to this than 
most tongues. For some of Nekrasoff’s poetry 
English prose seems almost better than verse. 
Even in a complicated stanza the Russian is 
straightforward, while the English has to have 
recourse to paraphrases and inversions. Open the 
book at random; here is the literal Russian: 


love 
people. 


poems 


had roughness 
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** Three heavy lots had fate, and the first lot is to 
marry a slave; the second, to be mother of a 
slave son; and the third, to obey a slave to the 
tomb. All these terrible lots have been laid on 
the woman of the Russian land.” This is simple 
and direct, but to meet the requirements of the 
original metre, which in English seems unsuita- 
ble to the subject, it is thus rendered: 

“ Three grievous allotments had Fortune decreed : 

Allotment the first, with a slave man to marry ; 

The second, a mother to be to his seed ; 

The third, until death his hard yoke to carry. 
And all these allotments so grievous did lie 
On woman ‘neath Russia’s broad sky.” 

Perhaps we are hypercritical or have chosen 
badly, for there are other passages which could 
hardly be improved. Nevertheless, the transla- 
tion, read as a whole, in spite of great excellences, 
leaves a very different impression from the ori- 
ginal. And what avails verbal literalness or ex- 
actness of metre if the real truth—the impres- 
sion on the feelings—which the words and the 
metre of the original tried to sharpen and define, 
is not only blunted, but changed to something 
other? Compare this with, for instance, Sy- 
monds’s translations from Poliziano, and our 
meaning is obvious, Symonds knows Italy so 
well that, though his translations are not perfect, 
he has caught the indefinable spirit, and in read- 
ing them we feel that we are in [taly and not in 
England. And this indefinable spirit of the Rus- 
sian landscape and folk seems to us to have eva- 
porated from this daintily printed translation of 
Nekrasoff. Nevertheless, there is so much that 
is good that we would urge the anonymous trans- 
lator to try his hand at Nikitin or Tolstoi, or 
some of the contemporary poets. 





Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, B.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Extracted from his Let- 
ters and Diaries, with Reminiscences of his 
Conversation. By bis Friend Christopher Carr, 
of the same College. Henry Holt & Co. 1886. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the matter-of-fact appearance 
of various details, and the attempt throughout to 
give an appearance of reality to Arthur Hamil- 
ton, B.A., we have a grave suspicion that he was 
not a real person, and that the person most like 
his ideal presentment is his pseudonymous bio- 
grapher. The definiteness of certain dates, and 
the frankness with which some of Arthur’s utter- 
ances are praised, are devices too transparent to 
prevent our seeing the author through the subject 
of his sketch. The object of the book is stated in 
the ‘‘ Dedication ” with all possible clearness, but 
it is probable that the dedication was written af- 
ter the completion of the book; and as the sermon 
written before the text is chosen has often little 
connection with it—it was said of a Boston minis- 
ter that if his text had the smallpox his sermon 
wouldn’t catch it—so here there is very little con- 
nection between the object set forth in the dedi- 
cation and the following pages. 

The avowed object is to contribute something 
to a settlement of the division often existing at 
the English universities between the regular stan- 
dards of belief and worship and the opinions of 
individuals. This Mr. Carr proposes to do by de- 
picting the career of a person for whom “‘ no 
one,” he thinks, ** can fail to have the profound- 
est sympathy.” On the contrary, we donot ima- 
gine that the average British Philistine will have 
any sympathy with him whatever. He will 
consider him a ‘‘ crank,” if he has yet adopted 
this convenient verbal form. In Mr. Carr’s book 
there is hardly a suggestion of the intellectual 
and moral difficulties which result in dissidence 
from the traditional standards. Arthur Hamil- 
ton is not a typical person. He is sui generis. 
He is no agnostic, and he has no liking for agnos- 
tics or their ways. There are only two or three 
pages in the book iu which the problems of the 
Church take any visible form, These deal with 
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‘‘ grace,” “the resurrection of the body,” and 
‘the Holy Spirit” ina very high and mighty 
fashion. Grace is influence, the resurrection of 
the body is the indestructibility of matter, the 
Holy Spirit is aspiration ! 

A secondary object of the book—to exhibit a 
character moulded by a philosophy of determin- 
ism—is as little carried out as its primary object. 
It does not generally appear how the determinis- 
tic view determines the man’s action. Appa- 
rently his determinism is a stern-light, illuminu- 
ing only his wake. It helps him to acquiescence in 
the event already happened. His belief in spe- 
cial providence is much stronger than that of the 
average churchman. When he is about to kill 
himself with prussic acid, be finds the phial that 
he has carried broken, and he desists from sui- 
cide. 

A third object of the writer is evidently to en- 
ter a plea for reflective as opposed to effective 
character, and this object is made good. But 
the value of the book does not consist in this dis- 
crimination and defence. It consists in its por- 
trayal of an exceptional character, which unites 
with much singularity and absurdity many ad- 
mirable traits. It further consists in many 
charming bits of natural scenery, in many pun- 
gent sayings, and in many suggestive hints. The 
book, taken as a whole, is singularly formless 
and inconsequent, but in its desultory and ex- 
cursive manner there is interest and charm. 
Some of its observations on moral, and educa- 
tional, and social problems are remarkably pro- 
vocative of meditation. The dissidence of the 
author from conventional moral precepts and 
ideals is much more characteristic than his dis- 
sidence from theological opinions, and there is a 
great deal of homely sense in some of his most 
startling phrases. 

A few examples of his manner will bring this 
notice to a fit conclusion. Objecting to people who 
‘always speak their mind about a thing,” he 
writes, quoting from Arthur Hamilton: ‘‘ The art 
of life consists in knowing exactly what to keep 
out of sight at any given moment, and what to 
produce—when to play hearts and diamonds, 
ugly clubs, or flat spades; and you must re- 
member that every suit is trumps in turn.” 
Contending that the line which you must 
take is not what you feel to be highest, but 
what you recognize to be so, he quotes: ** You 
can’t always expect to feel enthusiasm for 
the best ; so be true not to your sensations, but 
your deliberate ideals. That is the highest sin- 
cerity—all the higher because it 1s so often called 
hypocrisy.” His determinism nowhere expresses 
itself more genially than in the following words : 
‘*I often feel, when straining after happiness, 
just like the child who, anxious to get home, 
pushes against the side of the railway carriage 
which is carrying him so smoothly and serenely 
to the haven where he would be, while all he 
effects is a temporary disarrangement of parti- 
cles.” 





Cent Ans de République aux Etats-Unis. Par 
M. le Duc de Noailles. Paris: Calmann Lévy; 
New York: F, W. Christern. 


WE took up this book with the feeling that an 
individual bearing such an exceedingly aristo- 
cratic and historical title would hardly have 
much enthusiasm to expend upon a great demo- 
cracy, and we found this impression fully con- 
firmed. The commentators upon the institutions 
of the United States may be divided into two 
classes, those who hold that their unquestioned 
material success has occurred because of demo- 
cracy, and those who hold that it is in spite of 
democracy; while the same dividing line sepa- 
rates those who regard the serious defects which 
are manifesting themselves, and are of such 














threatening import for the future, as the natural 
results of democracy, on the one hand, and of the 
fact, on the other, that the will and intelligence 
of the people are defeated and set at naught. 
Both agree, however, in attributing to the men of 
the Philadelphia Convention a degree of wisdom 
and insight amounting almost to inspiration. If 
the republic hoids its own for another hundred 
years, the reputation of those men, and especial- 
ly of their leaders, Washington, Hamilton, Madi- 
son, etc., will have reached a degree of resplen- 
dence such as in ancient Greece would have been 
expressed by deification, or inthe Roman Church 
by canonization in the first rank. The prime ob- 
ject of the book before us seems to be to show 
that the principles on which government in the 
United States is ostensibly based—sovereignty of 
the people, equal and universal suffrage, delega- 
tion of powers, and rule of the majority—are non- 
sense; that, owing to natural conditions and to 
certain conservative traditions inherited from co- 
lonial times, and carefully enforced by the ‘‘ con- 
stituents,” who had httle faith in people for 
whose reign they were preparing, water has for 
a time been made to run up hill, but that there 
are abundant signs that gravitation is again re- 
suming its sway. Considering that the writer ad- 
mits that h3 has never lived in or visited the coun- 
try, the work is not badly done, and is very read- 
able. Here is a characteristic sentence from the 
preface: 























‘*Could he (De Tocqueville) foresee that, after a 
fratricidal struggle ot four years,the most formi- 
dable war of modern times, the slaves, suddenly 
set free by a stroke of the pen and then invested 
with the plenitude of civil and political rights, 
would oppress the white race in the conquered 
South, so that ‘America should be governed by 
Ethiopia’ ¢” 












On one page the Duke says that ** the Old World 
has poured and continues to pour into the New 
an enormous contingent of human forces, which 
it has cost the latter nothing to produce;” and on 
another: ‘* The judi*ious sense of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is submerged in part by the flood of German 
and Irish emigration, and in part by the rising 
tide of social and political demoralization.” He i 
adds that, notwithstanding the abundant means ' | 
of subsistence, ** pauperism 1s making frightful 
progress; and the claims of labor, accompanied 
by the same violence as in the Old World, have 
rendered necessary the same armed repression.” 

It is a compliment to the book to say that we 
should like to analyze each chapter in detail, but 
we can take only that on ‘** The Limits of Legisla- 
tive Power.” In this chapter, perhaps the most 
forcible in the book, M. de Noailles dwells upon 
the danger of legislative usurpation. He points 
out that legislation reaches into every department 
of social and political life; that both the execu- 
tive and the judiciary are and can be only its in- 
struments; and, in a passage which seems as if 
written to describe the recent session of Congress, 
he says: 













































‘* And then, what a suspicious distrust in the 
Legislature with regard to the other depositaries 
of public power! Unless these resign themselves 
to a servile docility, the chosen of the nation im- 
agine themselves insulted. The least impulse of 
opposition, the least sign of independence, irri- 
tates and wounds them; the use, even the most 
correct, which another organ of the Government 
dares to make of its least questionable right, is 
denounced by them to the general indignation as 
a violation of their privileges and an outrage of 
their dignity.” 

‘*In reading the discourses pronounced in the 
Convention at Philadelphia, the writings of the 
time, and the works of the most celebrated com- 
mentators, it is striking to see how much the 
fear of legislative encroachments preoccupied the 
minds of members.” 


The Duke quotes Madison in the Federalist, 
that ‘‘it is against the Legislature that the peo- 
ple, manifesting a well-grounded distrust, should 
exhaust the arsenal of political precautions.” Not - 
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only Madison, Hamilton, and Jay in the Federal- 
ist, but Kent and Story in their commentaries, 
developed this fear. Not only men of the school 
of Hamilton, John Adams, and Washington, but 
the most fervent apostles of popular sovereignty, 
the most determined partisans of the republic, 
held no other language. He then goes over the 
restrictions provided against this danger, and 
shows that the limitation of powers has been 
almost wholly neutralized by the ‘‘ necessary and 
proper” clause. He dwells upon the Presidents 
veto and the two-thirds vote necessary to over- 
come it. He regards the two-chamber system as 
a safeguard in the same direction, and, like most 
foreign observers, is inclined to value the Senate 
very highly from its limited numbers and mode 
of election, not being aware that in respect of 
usurpation the Senate is as bad as or worse than 
the House. Perceiving that between two cham- 
bers without any leaders deadlocks are inevita- 
ble, he is inclined to admire the expedient of 
committees of conference, not being aware, again, 
that, of all the dangers which threaten the coun- 
try, these secret committees of conference form 
perhaps the worst. In fact, M. de Noailles does 
not at all understand how strong his case is : that 
all expedients directed against the danger so 
much dreaded by the founders of the republic 
have failed, and that in the general Government, 
and in a far worse degree in the States, it has de- 
veloped into a monster between which and free 
popular government there is a duel to the 
death. 

What, then, is tobe done? M. de Noailles re- 
marks that the Ministers, or, as we call them, the 
Cabinet, do not appear in Congress, and that the 
theory of this is that it keeps the legislative and 
executive powers separate. But he says that 
they have frequent interviews with the standing 
committees, and if these parliaments on a small 
scale cannot change the Ministers, they have 
only too great means of annulling or corrupting 
them. Further on he says: ‘ Despairing of im- 
proving the Legislature, which yet must be main- 
tained, some publicists wish to introduce respon- 
sible Ministers, who would have the duty of en- 
lightening, directing, and controlling the inca- 
pacities, the passions, and the corruptions of the 
body.” He doubts, however, whether the result 
would be gained : 

‘* Would the majority of the Representatives be 
contented with the legitimate control which be- 
longs to it, and leave to the Ministers possessing 
its confidence the initiative necessary for govern- 
ing? Or, on the other hand, would not the Cabi- 
net be merely the passive instruynent of the will 
of the majority, more than ever master of the 
executive placed in its hands? The reform would 
then end in grafting ministerial instabil.ty upon 
republican fickleness.” 

Here comes in the difference of fundamental 
view. The author regards the people as nothing, 
we as everything ; and we cannot doubt that 
some way will be devised of bringing the will of 
the people to bear on its representatives. 





Bibliographie Hellénique; ou description rai- 
sonnée des ouvrages publiés en grec par des 
grecs aux XVe et XVIe siécles. Par Emile Le- 
grand. 2 vols., large 8vo. Paris: Ernest Le- 
roux. 

TuHIs admirable book, one of the most brilliant 

achievements of bibliography in modern times, 

can only be appreciated as it deserves by those 
who have had occasion to use the similar works 
hitherto published in Germany and in Greece. 

The best of the latter is the ‘ NeoeAAnricy @Aodoyia’ 

by Papadopoulos-Vretos, issued at Athens in 

1854-57, and purporting to be a complete cata- 

logue of the Greek books printed from 1455 to 

the revival of independent Greece. Now, for a 

space of a hundred and twenty-four years, 1467- 

1600, Vretos gives the titles of, or rather men- 








tions, seventy-four books; M. Legrand, in the 
same space of time, catalogues about three hun- 
dred works. But the number of the citations is 
no criterion of their quality. Vretos saw but 
very few of the books he mentions; the titles he 
gives are mostly inaccurate, indeed, nothing bet- 
ter than arbitrary translations of the Latin titles 
which he found in Brunet’s ‘Manuel du Libraire.’ 
Moreover, being a very poor critic, Vretos often 
mustook one date for another, mentioned works 
which never existed, etc. M. Legrand’s method 
is a quite different one. As often as he possibly 
could do so, he hunted up and examined with his 
own eyes the very rare books printed in Greece 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Any one who has devoted any time to a search of 
that kind, knows what labor and difficulties it in- 
volves. Notonly are the titles reprinted in ex- 
tenso, sometimes even in facsimile, but the pre 
faces and other introductory notices have been 
faithfully reproduced. Such an immense task 
would hardly have been achievable if M. Legrand 
bad not benefited by the generosity of a learned 
Greek, Prince Mavrocordatos, who possesses one 
of the richest collections of Greek works in ex- 
istence, and liberally put his treasures at the dis- 
posal of the French scholar. But more than that, 
when the manuscript was finished, no editor cared 
about printing it, Greek bibliography not pre- 
tending to be a very salable kind of literary 
matter. Prince Mavrocordatos, nothing daunted 
by this unexpected obstacle, charged himself 
with the truly enormous expense of printing the 
‘Bibliographie Hellénique,’ which is not only a 
masterpiece of bibliography, but a typographi- 
cal marvel. We can only express the regret that 
such a book, which no student of modern litera- 
ture should be deprived of, and which has com- 
pletely renovated our k nowledge concerning the 
revival of Greek scholarship in Europe, must 
very soon be out of print and inaccessible to 
many philologists, as only three hundred and 
twenty-five copies of it have been printed, about 
ahundred of which were given away and not 
putin sale. But we know that M. Legrand has 
already in store a large number of addenda and 
corrigenda to his great work, and we hope that 
a second edition will be issued on such conditions 
as to enable every learned Grecist to secure a 
copy of it. 

We should give an insufficient idea of the ‘Bib- 
liographie Hellénique’ if we described it as a 
mere catalogue; it is a catalogue, an admirable 
catalogue, but it is a great deal more, and the 
title of the work does not do it full justice. M. 
Legrand has not mentioned one Greek writer 
without giving his biography, often accompanied 
by inedited documents, such as letters and va- 
rious pieces, which throw new light on the abili- 
ties and exertions of the Greek refugees after the 
fall of Constantinople. All the ancient biogra- 
phical essays on Chrysoloras, Gaza, Chalcondy- 
les, Musurus, and many others may now be put 
aside as antiquated, and Boerner’s ‘De doctis 
hominibus grecis * may share the fate of Vretos’s 
‘@Aodeyia’. M. Legrand knows more about the 
Greek scholars of the Renaissance than any of 
their Italian pupils ever cared to learn; his insa- 
tiable curiosity has restored life and reality to 
those curious representatives of Greek spirit 
which played so important a part in the revival 
of literature and scholarship. There is more ac- 
curate knowledge and useful matter in ten pages 
of M. Legrand’s Introduction than in the two 
volumes which the once celebrated Villemain de- 
voted to Lascaris. The age of fine phrases and 
literary novels has come to an end; M. Legrand’s 
work, primus inter pares, shows how the prob- 
lems of literary history must now be treated in 
accordance with the rules of sound criticism and 
the severe requirements of bibliographical accu- 
racy. 





A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, ete. By 
James Legge, M.A., LL.D, ete. Oxfort: Cla 
rendon Press; New York: Macmillan. 1886 


Wits a considerable flourish of trumpets, Dr 
Legge has brought before us his new translation 
of Fa-hien’s travels. We hardly peed remind 
our readers that so far back as a. D. 1836 M. Ré 
musat and others first issued a translation of this 
book, and that during many years their transla 
tion “held the field.” M. Julien, in IN, had 
hinted in his preface to the trerelation of the 
*Si-yu-ki’ that Reémusat’'s translation was not 
altogether trustworthy, and this was found to be 
the case. Accordingly, in 1860, Mr. Beal pub 
lished his ‘ Travels of Fah-hien,’ in which he cor 
rected many of Rémusat’s errors, and adda 
notes to the text in elucidation of Buddhist term: 
nology. This translation, although generally ac 
cepted as an advance on the preceding version 
was severely criticised by some young students 
in China, who thought themselves competent for 
the task in virtue of their having a relay of pa 
tive teachers at their side 
their study of the text. 
of their strictures 
had it not been for the animus 
would have taken their right place in 
advanced study of the work in question. But 
it was too plain that both Mr. Giles and his 
associate were bent on the extinction of Mr 
Beal's character as a Sinologue, more than 
on any wish to elucidate the text of Fa-hien 
And so matters rested until the publication of 
the ‘Records of the Western World,” one of 
Triibner’s ** Oriental Series,” in 1884.) In the in 
troduction to this work, which is a translation 
of the ‘ Travels of Hiuen Tsiang,’ Mr. Beal affords 
a revised translation of Fa-hien and Sung-vun 
These translations embody the result of many 
years’ study of Buddhist phraseology, and 
of the system of Buddhist behef 
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Dr. Legge now comes forwani with his new 
version, framed on the Corean text of the Chinese 
original, which is undoubtedly an independent au 
thority, and so far most useful for critical pur 
poses. With regard to the translation itself, we 
can only say it has not advanced our knowledge 
of Buddhism. Dr. Legge is well known as a 
sound Chinese scholar, and therefore we will take 
no exception to the improvements and variations 
of his English version. But this is not the point. 
We wanted something more in elucidation of the 
spirit of the religion that led Fa-hien and others 
like him to brave the difficulties of their foreign 
travels.and risk their lives in prosecuting them. [f 
the Buddhist religious system be altogether so fri- 
volous as Dr. Legge seems to think, having no be- 
lief in ‘‘ God, or the soul, or prayer, or worship,” 
we want to know what was the exciting and sup- 
porting influence that carned these Buddhist pil- 
grims through their perils. Undoubtedly they be- 
lieved in Buddha as a real savior. They recog- 
nized his goodness and purity, and they embraced 
his offers of deliverance from pain and troubles, on 
the conditions of discipleship and self-renuncia- 
tion. There is a tone of depreciation (with the usual 
sentiment of pity for these ‘‘ poor heathen ”) that 
disfigures Dr. Legge’s book. He cannot rise to 
the belief that Buddhism, as a system, was prepa- 
ratory toa higher and better revelation; that it 
cleared the way for the introduction of nobler 
truth; that in its place it “fulfilled itself,” and 
would have been, if rightly understood, a vehicie 
for the introduction of Christianity throughout 
the East. Whether it may not yet be so in China 
and Japan, depends on the way in which the phe- 
nomenon of the Buddhist religion is treated by the 
thoughtful portion of Christendom, Our mis- 
sionaries will bave to alter their views, at any 
rate, before any healthy line of action in this di- 
rection can be expected. 
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Voyages of a Merchant Navigator of the Days 
that are Past. Compiled from the Journals 
and Letters of the late Kichard J. Cleveland. 
By H. W. 8S. Cleveland. Harper & Bros. 
1886, 

Or the Salem sea-captains who first made our 
shipping known to the world, Capt. Richard 
Cleveland was the hero of some of the most re- 
markable and adventurous voyages. His father, 
who, it is interesting to know, was the brother of 
the Connecticut minister from whom the Presi- 
dent is descended, was the first to unfurl our flag 
on a Government ship in a European port ; and 
his son, whose biography 1s a broad view of 
American commerce in its first period, unfurled 
it in all parts of the world. He himself wrote a 
long ‘ Narrative’ of his voyages, in an admira- 
bly plain and intelligent style, published over 
forty years ago; and the present volume, al- 
though drawn from letters and journals, is yet, 
in effect, an abridgment of the earlier work. 
He got his education in the counting-room, and 
started out to make his fortune before he was a 
man in years. He was daring, acute, ready with 
resources, prompt in action, long-enduring ; and, 
either alone or in company with the still-remem- 
bered Algerian Consul, William Shaler, upon the 
Alaska Fur-Coast, in the East India seas, or 
among the California missions, or manceuvring 
between French and English in the Danish straits, 
or defying Spanish governors in the Chilian ports, 
or being plundered by Admiral Cochrane in the 
West Indies, or confiscated by Napoleon in the 
bay of Naples, he succeeded in making half-a- 
dozen fortunes, and also in losing them. After 
one of these expeditions George Cabot said to 
him, ‘‘ You have cut a good deal of hay, but you 
have got it in very badly”; and the words might 
have been his epitaph, for he died poor, except for 
his sons. 

His letters show that Capt. Cleveland’s charac- 
ter grew merely by the enlargement of experi- 
ence. He owed little to books, though he was an 
industrious reader, and came to a certain intel- 
lectual command and power unusual in a man of 
mercantile pursuits, with a tendency to philoso- 
phizing in a leisurely eighteenth-century way. 
One sentence, written in 1810, is an interesting 
example of the times, and also a piece of the man 
himself : 

‘* My dear ngs must early become accustomed 
to hardships. They have a prospect of living in 
turbulent times, when the civil must be subser- 
vient to the military authority, when the only 
right that is acknowledged will be that of power; 
and consequently they must, by the improve- 
ment of their talents and early acquaintance 
with danger, become masters, or, hy neglect of 
them and a retired life, submit to be slaves. I 
have ordered a copy of the ‘Travels of Count 
Beniowski’ and of Plutarch, These ought to be 
their study till they have them by heart ;, and if 


afterwards they should die at sixty of disappoint- 
ment, I'll disown them.” 


We suspect that Capt. Cleveland was himself 
hurtured on old Plutarch, from some of his boy- 
hood letters. His interest in his boys’ education 
had good results in establishing the Lancaster 
Academy, for whose first principal he selected 
Jared Sparks, afterwards succeeded by George 
B. Emerson and Solomon P. Miles. He died, full 
of days, at the opening of the civil war ; and, if 
less blessed with wealth and honors than some of 
his early associates, it was by fortune’s caprice. 





The Story of Norway. By Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886, 


THE author states in his preface that it has been 
his ambition for many years to write a history of 
Norway, and that he ther. fpre eagerly accepted 
the proposal to write the volume upon his native 
country for the series entitled ‘‘ The Story of the 





Nations.” He explains, however, that the “‘ sto- 
ry,” according to the plan of the publishers, was 
to differ in some important respects from a regu- 
lar history. ‘‘It was to dwell particularly upon 
the dramatic phases of historical events, and con- 
cern itself but slightly with the growth of insti- 
tutions and sociological phenomena. It therefore 
necessarily takes small account of proportion.” 
The history of Norway, for English readers, has 
yet to be written, and it can never be properly 
written within the compass of this volume. In- 
deed, it has been a difficult task to tell the so- 
called “story” of the country in a 12mo volume 
of 556 pages ; and the narrative of the thirty-five 
successive rulers of the land from 860 to the time 
of Queen Margaret and the Union of Calmar, 
1397, occupying more than four-sevenths of the 
volume, proceeds perforce with such rapidity 
that the reader has the confused impression of 
having witnessed a swift-moving panorama of 
continuous barbaric warfare. It is not made 
manifest that, in spite of the constant civil 
strife and public warring, there was a slow but 
sure social development, so that one is surprised 
at a hint that society was not in just the same 
crude state at the end of the 500 years of fighting 
that it was at the beginning. 

The 400 years of Norway’s union with Den- 
mark, following the Treaty of Calmar, are very 
properly allowed but three brief chapters, for, as 
the author well says, ‘‘Many things happened, 
no doubt, during those centuries, but ‘ there were 
few deeds’”; but the interesting final chapter, 
containing the history of Norway since 1814, 
might with advantage have been allotted more 
space than barely eighteen pages of text, In the 
first three chapters, dealing with the origin of the 
Norsemen, their religion, and their viking voy- 
ages, what is quoted as legend and what is meant 
to be stated as historical truth is not always dis- 
tinguished; and the author might have added to 
his collection of reference books Steenstrup’s 
‘Normannerne’ (‘The Northmen’) for consulta- 
tion, when writing the third chapter dealing with 
the Viking Age. Inthe chapter which relates the 
discovery of America by the Norsemen, excep- 
tion may be taken to the passage on p. 180 which 
reads; ‘‘The statement that the sun rose in this 
region, on the shortest day of the year, at half- 
past seven and set at half-past four, indicates a 
latitude of 41° 24’ 10’; Leif, accordingly, must 
have landed somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Cape Cod or Fall River, Mass.” The theory that 
the ‘‘ Vinland ” of the Norsemen was situated near 
Fall River, depends entirely upon the supposition 
that the latitude deduced from the statement as 
to the length of the shortest day corresponds to 
the position of the modern city; but it has been 
pointed out that the computation which indicated 
the result quoted (published in English by Prof. 
Rafn), was incorrect, and that the true latitude 
of the shortest winter day of nine hours, in the 
eleventh century (the time of the Norsemen’s ar- 
rival) would be 42° 21'; while Prof. Gustav Storm, 
of the University of Christiania, with the aid of 
the Norwegian astronomer, Hans Geelmuyden, 
demonstrates conclusively (Arkiv for nordisk Fi- 
lologi, November, 1885) that the evidence as to 
the time of sunset on the shortest winter day, con- 
tained in the sagas, is not sufficient to indicate 
the exact latitude, the only deduction tenable be- 
ing that the location was not further north than 
49° 55’. 

Prof. Boyesen’s manner of writing is at once 
dignified and entertaining, and he has produced 
a valuable and interesting book, which deserves 
to find a host of readers, old and young. The 
publishers have taken great pains to make it at- 
tractive; the paper is excellent, the typography 
(excepting the proof-reading) is good, and there 
are more than seventy illustrations, including an 
excellent likeness of the poet Bjérnson. 





Oranges and Alligators: Sketches of South 
Florida Life. By Iza Duffus Hardy. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1886. Pp. viii, 240. 8vo. 

It is high but deserved praise to say of this book 
that it is as good in its way as Lady Barker’s 
‘Station Life in New Zealand.’ There is natu- 
rally far less of the alligator in it than of the 
orange, but any lack of information as to the 
habits of the saurian or the methods of hunting 
it, isamply made up by the clear idea which 
Miss Hardy gives of the orange culture, from the 
selection of the wild land for the grove to the 
packing of the fruit. In writing she has espe- 
cially in mind those of her countrymen who con- 
template settling in Florida, and her advice to 
them is summed up in these words: “ Florida for 
young men without money means steady hard 
work or dead failure. You must be 
ready to take up anything that comes to your 
hand, an axe, a pitchfork, or even a broom!” Of 
the ultimate success of the man who is not afraid 
of hard labor and scanty fare, she is confident, 
even though she witnessed the ravages of the 
cold wave last Janusry, when the lemons, bana- 
nas, grape-fruit, citrons, and guavas were de- 
stroyed, and ‘‘the oranges were frozen stiff on 
the trees.” The greater part of the winter was 
spent at Lake Maitland in Orange County, but 
excursions were made to Rock Ledge on the In- 
dian River, near the headwaters of the St. John’s 
and close to the Atlantic, and to Tarpon Springs 
near Tampa, on the Gulf Coast. Both of these 
were new settlements, and her description of 
them and the journey to them gives a most vivid 
picture of the present condition and prospects of 
Southern Florida. At Rock Ledge she found tbat 
the oranges, said to be the finest in Florida, had 
suffered but little from the cold, and were so plen- 
tiful that at the hotel ‘‘every morning a bough 
freshly gathered from the grove, with the glossy 
leaves and golden fruit growing on it, was laid 
by our plates.” There are also scattered through 
the book graphic sketches of the negroes, ‘‘crack- 
ers,” and young English fortune-seekers, as well 
as charming descriptions of the scenery. 





Memoirs and Letters of Dolly Madison, Wife of 
James Madison, President of the United States. 
Edited by her grandniece. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1856. 

“QUEEN DOLLY,” as Mrs. Madison came to be 

pleasantly named (it was at the ball on the es- 

tablishment of peace that Sir Charles Bagot said 
she looked ‘‘ every inch a queen”), was more truly 

a belle than any other woman who has presided 

over the gayeties of the White House. She was 

born of very sober parents, and was a demure little 

Quaker girl, with a small bag of old-fashioned 

jewelry, given her by a less austere grandmother, 

tucked away under her dress about her neck. 

From her grief when the string broke and she 

lost ber treasure in the woods, a modern analyst 

might prophesy her future. From her Virginia 
home she removed to Philadelphia, and, her fa- 
ther failing in business and in health, she duti- 
fully married a friend of his and at the same 
time a fortune ; the husband soon died, and left 
her to be the wealthy bride of the confirmed 
bachelor, James Madison. In consequence of this 
union she was practically the lady of the White 

House in Jefferson’s day as well as during her 

husband’s tem, and afterwards she was a great 

figure in Virginia society, and still later, in her 
widowhood, at Washington. 

These facts are told in this small volume, and 
they are made alive and contemporary by many 
letters, which exhibit—in rather dull colors, it is 
true (but the epistolary style of those days was 
grave)—something of society at the period, but 
also a simple womanly nature, interested in a 
woman’s affairs, bright, cheerful, domestic, faith- 
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ful to her duties, loyal and affectionate and con- | conform to the formal rules of visiting rom now 
have, but would disgrace myself by rushing | 


siderate, in society very intent on pleasing others, 
and an enemy only to quarrelling and unsocial | 
gravity—an entirely honorable, attractive, and | 


capable character from girlhood to her last 
hours. 


The most exciting incident is the taking of | 


Washington by the British, which is graphically 
told. Few historical personages come into the 
canvas. Count d'Orsay, who makes a hunt- 
ing excursion in Virginia — ‘‘ would borrow 
Payne’s [her son’s] summer clothes, and go 
forth, returning as ragged as bushes and mires 
could make him, rest for several days and 
then off again, tumbling into the river, losing 
his way, and yet come home laughing at his 
adventures.” Old Mrs. Madison, keeping her 
state in her own part of the rambling homestead, 
is a very delightful old portrait-like character, 
with her Bible and knitting and her gifts of 
stockings to the favored guests, and the old ne- 
gro of ninety wagging to sleep behind her chair 
atdinner. Signs of social manners are contained 
in Mrs. Madison’s remark upon the Fourth of Ju- 
ly dinner at Montpelier in 1820, when ninety per- 
sons, of whom only four were ladies, sat down— 
‘*thedinner was profuse and good, and the com- 
pany very orderly.” Such was Virginian hospi- 
tality. ‘‘ Jeffersonian simplicity,” at least in ban- 
quets, is explained by a foreigner’s remark that 
Mrs. Madison’s table ‘‘ was more like a harvest- 
home supper than the entertainment of a high of- 
ficial”; to which she replied, on hearing of it, 
that she did “‘ not hesitate to sacrifice the delicacy 
of European taste for the less elegant but more 
liberal fashion of Virginia.” Later, in 1826, she 
thinks if she were in Washington she ‘‘ could not 





about among my friends at all hours.” Of Mr. 
Madison one sees very little; but his study, ha- 
bits, and surroundings are pleasantly and fully 


| sketched. The work has been well written, with 


taste, picturesqueness, and a love for the persons | 
involved in the picture. Out of somewhat slight | 


materials a very interesting book has been made; 


| in the rhetorical sense. 
and the list of American women who survive in | 


| 


history is so brief that this biography of one of | 
the leading public characters of her day, as well | 


as of Virginia society in its noted time, is very 


welcome. 





The Art Gallery of the English Language. By 
A. H. Morrison. Toronto: Williamson & Co. 
1886. 

In the earlier pages of this volume the author re- 

marks, in the course of an exrcursus upon the fu- 

ture life: ‘‘ 1 hope and trust that we shall be able 
to recognize our work, and give account of it to 
the eternal progression of the cycles, which, 
though concentric, like the ripples in the clear 
surface of water, spread ever outward and on- 
ward from the point where self-conscience first 
struck the great ocean of infinite being.” We 
are inclined to leave the author to settle for this 
particular work with that same ‘eternal pro 
gression of the cycles.” It isa singular exercise 
in rhetoric, in verbosity; never was there such 

a posturing of words, and the author never shows 

his head above the puppets except in a preten- 

tious way. He classifies literature as architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, and music, in language, 
and cites examples of words that build, carve, 
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paint, and flow melodiously. But whiy not also 
add that literature is dancing, jewel work, mil 
linery, horsemanship, or any otber art, and cite 
Wordsworth's daffodils, and some Kal 
win Arnoki's India work, and a dozen pieces of 
vers de societé, and Byron's *‘ Mazeppa™ to illus 
trate the assertion! His classification is a mere 
metaphor; his logical faculty itself swai 
His acquaintance with |) 
terature is wide, if not discriminating; 
even a quotation from Percival! 
tracts are frequently excellent readjng. FP 
rest, we commend him to * 
ing to our first decision. 
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MESSRS. HENRY HOLT & 
CO’.S NEW EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOGUE will be sent free to any 
— 29 West —s St., New York. 
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THE BOYS’ 
BOOK OF § 


AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 
EDITED BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


A collection of stories — yy pom by D.C. 
Beard, Ripley Hitchcock, Alden, C. L. 
Norton, and others, on sindeate of special inter- 
est to boys, such as: Boating, Archery, Fishing, 
The Camera, Winter Sport, unting, etc. ‘‘ Mar- 

viu and his Boy Hunters,” a story by the editor, 
is here first given in connected form. Some 300 
illustrations, scattered through the volume, add 
greatly to its — and beauty. Sold by all book- 
sellers. Price, $2 


Tue Century Co., New York. 


Sauveur’s Educational 
Works. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR of Dr. Sauveur's Works 
for the teacning of French and Latin, according to bis 
method (the natural method), will be sent free to appli- 
cants. 

A copy of any of these books will be sent to teachers by 
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F.W. CHRISTERN 
39 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 

ww rter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
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The Pennsylvania Academy 


of the Fine Arts. 


The Antique and Life Classes of the Academy 
will reopen Monday, October 4. 

For circular of the Committee on Instruction, 
or information as to the Schools, address or ap- 
_| Beat C. Whipple, curator, at the Academy 

uilding, S. W. Cor. Broad and Cherry Streets, 
Philade! phia. 
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College Text-Books. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


| Translated by Edward Fitzgerald 
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Illustrated by 
Elihu Vedder. New, smaller edition, with 
designs reproduced in phototvpe. Quarto, 
tastefully bound in cloth, $12.5), 
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Make a specialty of supplymg schools and students with | 


everything required in the way of text-books and sta 
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*,.* Send for their New General Educational Catalogue, 
which gives the prices of all text- books In use. 
Circulars of the best schools forwarded on application. 
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SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HE WEST POINT HOTEL, 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
The only Hotel on the Military Post. 
ALBgRT H. Cranky, Proprietor. 


Other Poems. 


By Celia Thaxter, author of ‘Drift-Weed,’ ‘Among 


the Isles of Shoals,’ etc. Parchment cover, #1. 
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From the Dawn to the Daylight. By Rev. Wil 


liam Burnet Wright. 16mo, $1.25. 
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ve of Good Hope across the Zambesi to the 
a Regions of Central Africa. By Walter 
Montagu Kerr, C.E., F.R.G.S. With illus- 
trations and a map. In two volumes, 8vo, $9. 
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Recollections of Mr. James 
Lenox of New York, 


AND THE FORMATION OF HIS 
LIBRARY. 


By HENRY STEVENS. 


With portrait of the Author. 12mo, half cloth, 
uncut, $2.25, 


Zwenty-one Years Work in 
the FHloly Land. 


(A RECURD AND A SUMMARY.) 
JUNE 22, 1865-JUNE 22, 1886, 


Published for the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


crown 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, 
Cloth, $1.25. 

“ They are invaluable labors which the Society 

has initiated, and one can but trust that a liberal 


degree of public support will be assured to their 
continuance.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


IRELAND AND HOME RULE. 


THE MAKING OF THE IRISH NATION, 
AND THE FIRST FRUITS OF FEDERA- 
TION. By J, A. PARTRIDGE, author of ‘ De- 
mocracy: its Factors and Conditions,’ etc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $2.40. 

“The author writes with much ability and vigor. 
- Both the friends and foes of the home- 


rule movement. will see much to interest them in 
Mr. Partridge’s book.”—Dublin Mail. 


In 1 vol. 


GIOVANNI DUPRE: The Story of a 
FLORENTINE SCULPTOR. By Henry Sim- 
MONS FRIEZE, Professor at the University of 
Michigan. With two Dialogues on Art from 
the Italian of Augusto Conti. Illustrated with 
full-page wood engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.25. 

“ The whole story of his life is simple and ear- 
nestly told.””—Spectator. 


* We have rarely read a more delightful book. 
It has all the fascination of a well-told story, so 
that from the beginning to the end readers will 
follow the fortunes of the great Florentine sculp- 
tor with unwavering interest.”— London Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH? or, Plain 
INSTRUCTION ABOUT THE CHURCH, ES- 
PECIALLY IN ENGLAND: HER DOCTRINE, 
HER DISCIPLINE, HER OFFICES. By R. 
J. WoopHouse. Sq. 16mo, pp., 50 cents. 


New Historical Juveniles. 


THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN ; or, A 
Struggle for Empire. By G. A. HENTy. With 12 
full-page Lilustrations by C. J. STANILAND. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, extra, $2.00, 


WITH WOLFE IN CANADA; or, The Win- 
ning of a Continent. By G. A. HENtTy. With 
12 full-page Illustrations by G. BROWNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $2.00. 

STORIES OF THE MAGICIANS. By the 
Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A., Professor of 
Latin in University College, London, Author 
of ‘Stories from Homer.’ With Sixteen II- 
lustrations in gold and color. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn's Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse,”—R. W. Emerson. 


“‘Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.” —Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Luibraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 
Theology, Natural History, 
Antiquities, Poetry, 
Science, Art, 
Philosophy Fiction, 


History, 
Biography, 
Topography, 
Archseology, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Keference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 

Spanish, 

Scandinavian, 


French, 
German, 
Italian, 

$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets In 677 volumes. Special prices on application, 


Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin and Greek. 


The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols $1.40 each. 
BACON'S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO- 

SOPHICAL WORKS, 2 vols. ...$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 

IN THE HEBRIDES, &c.(Napier). 6 vols. 1.40 each. 
BURKE'S WORKS AND LIFE, 9 vols... ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhatt...............+++ 1,40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols 
CHAUCER'S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 1.40 each. 
DEPOTS WORE. FCO iccccccscccceccesvcsss 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 vols 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 vols 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols. 1.40 each. 
BASLITT’S WORKS. 6 VGlS. ....cccccccceccecs 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &c 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols 1.40 each, 
MOLIBERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 

Long and Stewart). 4 vols 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols 1.40 each, 
BURNEY’S(Mme. D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each, 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
PETRARCHS SONNETS......20.0scccccecscecee 2.00. 
MANZONT'S BETROTHED.(I promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols 2.00 each, 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’'S CHIEF WORKS, 2vols.......... 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 

$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


1,40 each. 
1.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
$1.40 and 2.00 each. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
tock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 
Musical Literature ready. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 
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A HISTORY OF 


Greek Literature. 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of De- 


mosthenes. By Frank Byron Jevons, M.A., 


Tutor in the University of Durham. One 


volume, crown octavo, $2.80. 


Mr. Jevons has here done for Greek what Mr. 
Cruttwell did for Roman literature in his well- 
known work of which this is intended to be the 
companion volume. He has written a very scho- 
larly, interesting, and well arranged history of 
one of the greatest—certainly the most symme- 
trical and complete—literary developments which 
the world has ever known. It differs radically 
from the best known books in the same depart- 
ment which are accessible to English students. 
It goes into detail with sufficient fulness to make 
the story complete, but it never loses sight of the 
large, commanding lines along which the mind 
of Greece moved, and a clear understanding of 
which is of the first importance to every intelli- 
gent student of general history or of universal 
literature. . 


‘*Tt is the most compact and most attractive 
book upon Greek literature that has as yet ap- 
peared, and there is not a point of importance 
that is not elucidated with an exhaustive tho- 
roughness which leaves nothing untold. It is 
manifestly the result of vast reading and search- 
ing reflection, guided by a complete and scholar- 
ly mastery of the whole field over which it 
ranges. The arrangement is admirable. aos 
The style is clear, nervous, and simple, and the 
work, though less brilliant than Taine’s ‘ English 
Literature,’ has quite as much fascination for the 
earnest reader.”—Boston Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


THE HISTORY OF 


Roman Literature, 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of Marcus 
Aurelius, with Chronological Tables, etc., for 
the Use of Students. By Charles T. Cruttwell, 


M.A. One volume, crown octavo, $2.50. 


Mr. Cruttwell’s book is written throughout from 
a purely literary point of view, and the aim has 
been, without sacrificing essential information, to 
avoid tedious and trivial details. The result isa 
volume not only suited for the student, but re- 
markably readable for all who possess any inter- 
est in the subject. 


From the N. Y. NATION: 


‘‘ Mr. Cruttwell has given us a genuine history 
of Roman literature, not merely a descriptive list 
of authors and their productions, but a well ela- 
borated portrayal of the successive stages in the 
intellectual development of the Romans, and the 
various forms of expression which these took in 
literature.” 

From the SATURDAY REVIEW (London): 


‘“A most serviceable, indeed indispensable, 
guide for the student. . . . The ‘general 
reader’ will be both charmed and instructed.” 


+*,* Special prices and terms for copies for ex- 
aminatinn and introduction will be furnished 


on application. 
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743-745 ‘Broadway, New York, 








